Preface 


A wise old Chinese proverb has it that one picture is worth 
, 10,000 words. This is only too true in India where bird books and 
| the amateur are concerned. The greatest drawback in most of the 
comparatively small number of books on Indian birds available has 
' been the absence or extreme paucity of good coloured illustrations. 
| A notable advance was made by Whistler's excellent Popular Hand- 
book of Indian Birds which first appeared in 1928 and contained a 
small number of coloured plates. The response of the public to this 
long-desired feature was marked and immediate as proved by the 
fact that the 2nd enlarged edition of the book has since been sold 
* out and a 3rd edition, still further enlarged and with more coloured 


рее is now under preparation.* 


In the year, 1928 the Bombay Natural History Society, as a 
Е, step in their caripaign for popularising Nature Study and creating 
; “` a body of public opinion to back their efforts in the cause of the con- 
servation of Indian fauna, issued a set of 5 wall-charts illustrating 
in colour some 200 species of common Indian birds, primarily for 
the use of schools and other educational institutions. It was part 
of their plan that the plates prepared for these charts should be sub- 
sequently used to illustrate a book on the common birds of India 
containing simple descriptions and short life-histories of every species 
depicted, together with a few general chapters on bird-life calculated 
to interest the beginner and the layman, and stimulate a desire for 
deeper study. Unfortunately, the publication of the book has been 
delayed beyond expectation. The unforeseen economic depression 
that intervened obliged many institutions to cancel or greatly reduce 
their orders for the Bird Charts placed prior to publication. This 
retarded the liquidation of the very considerable expenditure the 
Society bad incurred on the charts етар 
the book, since it was beyond theirgj 
liability simultaneously. The isg 4 s book Sarge number 
of coloured plates at a price Йа vith 
of the average purse, has пој с di е to the 
recoupment by the Society i 
of the colour-blooks for the 
present illustrations. 
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- The number of species illustrated in colour and fully described 
in this book is 181. In addition, a few more birds have been cursorily 
mentioned in their appropriate places. 


It is realised that the plates, in many cases, leave much to be 
desired, and that as life-like portraits some are even definitely bad. 
Our difficulties in getting them prepared have been great—not the 
least being the fact that our artists were not at’ the same time 
naturalists; indeed, they were entirely unacquainted with the re- 
quirements of this highly specialised branch of work. Apart from 
the question of artistic merit, however, the drawings are on the whole 
accurate enough to help in the identification of the birds they re- 
present, and to that extent should serve a useful purpose. They 
may also claim the merit of being the first, and so far the only, attempts 
at illustrating in colour every species of Indian bird to be described 
іп a book. 


The species selected for illustration and description are amongst 
the more common birds we have in India, and therefore such as the 
ordinary citizen is likely to come across at one time or another in the 
course of his day to day life. They are Principally those found in 
the plains, and throughout the work more stress has been laid on 
the continental and peninsular races of a species than on the Hima- 
layan. Distribution beyond the limits of the Indian Empire has 
only been roughly indicated. 


Many readers will perhaps deplore the absence of local names. 
These have been advisedly omitted. The greatest drawback with 
local names, so far, is their extreme inconstancy. For instance in 
different parts of India I have found the name Garüda applied to the 
Vulture as well as to the Hornbill and the Green Pigeon. The general 
tendency is to call any large bird Garüda. These names vary from 
Province to Province and often also from one locality to another 
within the same Province. Frequently the same name is applied 
to two or more totally different birds in adjoining localities, or two 
or more totally different names are applied to the same bird in the 
same locality which in turn may again be loosely applied to two or 
more different species in an adjoining locality! On account of this 
likely confusion it has been thought best to leave out local names 
altogether and let the reader discover and note down for himself those 
in use in his particular locality. 
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I have departed from the common practice of indicating the 
size of a bird in inches in favour of the system of using certain 
common and familiar species as standards for comparison. Earlier 
experience has convinced me that the old method conveys precious 
little to the Jayman and is hopelessly misleading in cases where 
abnormally long necks, bills or tails have to be reckoned with. 
Length in inches by itself, moreover, gives no idea whatsoever 
of the massiveness or otherwise of the bird described. To me it 
seems that describing the Spotted Dove, for example, as “ Between 
the Myna and the Pigeon ” gives a far clearer idea of the size than 
*' Length то inches." 3 


The standards employed for comparison of size in the follow- 
ing pages are: 


А Sparrow: Length 6" G Crow: Length 17" 
В дөп 55 о н Kite jj ae 

ulbu n р , 
D Myna 2 9” I Dace ых eu 
E Pigeon б; 13” J Village hen * 18-30” 
Е Partridge ,, 13” K Vulture » 36^ 


It is hoped that the Keys to Identification, on pages xxv to 
xl wil be of further help to beginners in tracing down and 
recognising the birds they see. 

To the many friends who have been good enough to make 
helpful suggestions from time to time I wish to express my-grateful 
thanks. I am particularly beholden to Mr. E. H.N. Lowther for 
allowing the use of some of his charming bird photographs and to 
Major R.S. P. Bates for the one on page 434 showing his “ hide ” 
camouflaged for action. 


Dehra Dun, S. A. 


August 1941. 
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Preface to the Fourth Edition 


Tue fourth edition is being brought out before conditions have 
had time to settle down to normal after the termination of the war. 
While there is some general improvement in the situation, and promise 
of more soon, some of the difficulties and handicaps referred to previ- 
ously persist. The right sort of paper, the right sort of coloured inks 
and suitable binding material are still hard to obtain. We have there- 
fore again to make the best of what is available. 


The greatest improvement, as will be noticed, is in the matter of 
the illustrations. Sixtyone new and pleasing plates have been 
specially painted for this edition by D. У. Cowen (Mrs. б, Gardner 
Lewis) to replace some of the more unsuitable ones, It is hoped to 
eliminate more and more of the bad plates in future editions until 
finally good ones only are left. 


An extra plate and description (The Common Sandpiper) has 
been added which now brings the number of coloured plates to 180, 
and of full descriptions to 197. 


The letterpress has been thoroughly revised and brought up to 


date incorporating the results of all the most recent work in India 
and Ceylon, 


I thank the many readers who have offered helpful criticisms and 
suggestions. These have always been greatly appreciated and I have 
taken advantage of them wherever desirable or possible. I shall 
welcome any further suggestions that may increase the usefulness of 
The Book to the-people for whom it is intended, 


BOMBAY, ў 
5. А. 
September, 1946. N 
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> А ‚ 2. 
A Bird has been described/| “аз А ‘Feathered Biped; 


description is apt and precise, an can apply {о по other animal. | 
t 1 


Birds are vertebrate хе Sblodded “anim 
temperature remains more ог less aC tant а 
of the surrounding temperature. “Rhisjs, іп contradisti ion to 
Reptiles, Amphibians and Fishes whith, are f cii oded, ie, of 
temperature that changes with the hotness =бї its surround- 
ings. 


To assist in maintaining an even temperature, the body of a 
bird is covered with non-conducting feathers—its chief characteristic— 
which in details of structure and arrangement reflect the mode of 
life of the group to which the bird belongs. Compare for example 
the thick, soft, well-greased covering on the underside of an aquatic 
bird like a Duck or Grebe with the peculiar narrow, hairlike, ‘double’ 
feathers of the Cassowary to be seen in any Zoo, Except in the 
Flightless Birds such as the last named, the Ostrich and the Penguin 
(Ratite and Sphenici) whose feathers grow more or less evenly over 
the entire surface of the body, the growth of feathers is restricted 
only to well-defined patches or tracts known аз pterylæ in various 
parts of the body, whence they fall over and evenly cover the ad- 
joining naked interspaces or apteria. A study of the arrangement 
of the feather tracts (pierylosis) which varies in the different orders, 
families, and sometimes even species, is of great importance in deter- 
mining the natural relationships of different birds. 


The feathers covering the body of a bird fall into 3 classes: 
(1) The ordinary outside feathers known as Contour feathers or 
penne, whether covering the body as a whole or specialised as pinions 
or flight feathers (remiges) or as tail feathers (rectrices) which serve 
as rudder and brake; (2) the fluffy Down feathers or plumule hidden 
by the Contour feathers and comparable to flannel underclothing, 
whether confined to nestlings or persisting throughout ше; (3) the 
hair-like Filo-plumes which are hardly seen until the other feathers 
have been plucked off. They are particularly noticeable, for instance, 


in a plucked pigeon. 
ix 


The body temperature of birds is high— roo?-r:2? Fahr.— 
higher than that of most mammals. Assisted by their non- 
conducting covering of feathers, birds are able to withstand great 
extremes of climate. As long as they can procure a sufficiency of 
food supply, or ' fuel ' for the system, it makes little material difference 
to them whether the surrounding temperature is 150? on the burning 
desert sands or 60? F. below zero in the icy fozen north. Their rate 
of metabolism is greater than that of mammals. They lack sweat- 
glands. The extra heat generated by their extreme activity which 
would, under torrid climatic conditions result in overheating, fever 
and death, is eliminated through the lungs and air sacs as fast as it is 
produced. For one of the functions of the 'air sacs '—a feature 
peculiar to birds and found in various parts within the body—is to 
promote internal perspiration. Water vapour diffuses from the 
blood into these cavities and passes out via the lungs, with which 
they are indirectly connected. 


In addition to these two cardinal attributes, warm-blooded- 
ness and insulated feather-covering, Birds as a class possess certain 
well-marked characteristics which equip them eminently for a life 
in the air. In India we have at present no indigenous flightless birds 
like the Ostrich or the Penguin, so these need not concern us 
here. The forelimbs of Birds, which correspond to human 
arms or to the forelegs of quadrupeds, have been evolved to serve 
as perfect organs of propulsion through the air. Many of their larger 
bones are hollow and often have air sacs running into them, which 
as mentioned above, function principally as accessory respiratory 
organs, This makes for lightness without sacrificing strength, and 
is a special adaptation to facilitate aerial locomotion. Modifications 
in the structure of the breast bone, pectoral girdle and other parts 
of the skeleton, and the enormously developed breast-muscles enable 
a bird to fly in the air. (It has been estimated from analogy with 
birds that a man, to be able to lift himself off the ground by his own 
effort, would require breast-muscles at least 4 feet deep!) There is, 
moreover, a general tendency for various bones to fuse with each 
other, conducing to increased rigidity of the skeletal frame—also a 
factor of great importance in flight. As a whole the perfectly stream- 
lined spindle-shaped body of a bird is designed to offer the minimum 
resistance to the аш. On account of their warm-bloodedness 
coupled with the special facilities for locomotion with which 
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they have been endowed by Nature, birds enjoy a wider distribution 
on the earth than any other class of animals. They cross ocean 
barriers and find their way to remote regions and isolated islands, and 
exist under physical conditions where their cold-blooded relatives must 
perish. It is also this power of swift and sustained flight that enables 
birds living in northern lands to migrate periodically over enormous 
distances of land and sea in order to escape from the rigours of winter— 
shortening days and dwindling food supply—to warmer and more 
hospitable climes. 


* * ж 


Birds are believed to have sprung from reptilian ancestors in 
bygone aeons. At first sight this appears a far-fetched notion, 
for on the face of it there seems little in common between the 
grovelling cold-blooded reptile and the graceful, soaring warm- 
blooded bird. But paleontological evidence, supplied chiefly by 
the earliest fossil of an undoubted bird to which we have access—the 
Archa@opteryx—and modern researches on the skeletal and other 
characteristics of our present-day birds, tend in a great measure to 
support this belief. The method of articulation of the skull with 
the backbone, for instance, and the nucleated red blood corpuscles 
of the bird are distinctly reptilian in character. То this may be 
added the fact that birds lay eggs which in many cases closely re- 
semble those of reptiles in appearance and composition, and that 
the development of the respective embryos up to a point is identical. 
In the majority of birds scales are present on the tarsus and toes 
which are identical with the scales of reptiles. In some birds like 
Sandgrouse, and certain Eagles and Owls, the legs are covered with 
feathers—a fact which suggests that feathers are modified scales and 
that the two may be interchangeable. The outer covering of the 
bills of certain birds, the Puffin (Fratercula arctica) for example, is 
shed annually after breeding in the same way as the slough in reptiles. 
The periodical moulting of birds is also essentially the same process 
as the sloughing of reptiles, In short, birds may reasonably be con- 
sidered to be extremely modified reptiles, and according to the widely 
accepted classification of the great scientist T. Н. Huxley, the two 
classes together form the division of vertebrates termed Sauropsida. 


+ * * 


Of the senses, those of Sight and Hearing are most highly 
developed in birds ; that of Taste is comparatively poor, while Smell 


xi 


is practically absent. In rapid accommodation of the eye, the bird 
surpasses all other creatures. The focus can be altered from a distant 
object to a near one almost instantaneously ; as an American naturalist 
puts it, “іп a fraction of time it (the eye) can change itself from a 
telescope to a microscope.” 


ж ж ж 


Бог the safety of their eggs and young, birds build nests which 
may range from a simple scrape in the ground, as of the Lapwing, 
to such elaborate structures as the compactly woven nest of the 
Weaver Bird. With rare exceptions they incubate the eggs with 
the heat of their own bodies and show considerable solicitude for the 
young until they are able to fend for themselves. Careful experi- 
ments have, however, proved that in all the seemingly intelligent 
and purposeful actions of nesting birds, in the solicitude they display 
for the welfare of their young and in the tactics they employ when 
the latter are in danger, instinct and not intelligence is the primary 
operating factor. The power of reasoning and the ability to meet 
new situations and overcome obstacles beyond’ the most ordinary, 
are non-existent. It is good therefore always to bear this in mind 
when studying birds, and to remember that their actions and 
behaviour cannot be judged purely by comparison with human 
standards and emotions. 


* ж * 


The total number of bird species known to science аз inhabiting 
the earth to-day may be put down as between 8 and то thousand. 
If subspecies or geographical races are taken into account, the figure 
would rise to about 30,000. 


For its size, the Indian Empire,.in which it is customary for 
biological considerations to include Ceylon and Burma, contains one 
of the richest and most varied avifaunas оп the face of the globe. 
Covering some 40 degrees of latitude and about the same of longitude, 
it encloses within its boundaries a vast diversity of climate and 
physical features. These range from the dry, scorching sandy deserts 
of Sind and Rajputana and the humid evergreen rain forests of Assam 
and the south Western Ghats, to the region of glaciers and eternal 
snow in the mighty Himalayas. Smooth wide spaces of depressed 
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river basins, either sandy, dry and sun-scorched or cultivated, or water- 
logged under a steamy moisture-laden atmosphere (the terai) lie at 
the base of the northern ramparts. The great Central Indian and 
Deccan Plateaux succeed the fertile alluvial Gangetic Plain and are 
flanked on the west by the broken crags and castellated outlines of 
the ridges of the Western Ghats which overlook the Arabian Sea 
and continue southward in gentle, smoothly-rounded slopes of green 
uplands—the Nilgiri and other hills of Southern Igdia. 


This far-flung continent—2/3rd of Europe in superficial area— 
offers suitable living conditions to a great variety of feathered 
inhabitants. The second edition of the Fauna of British India series 
on Birds enumerates some 2,400 species and sub-species, of which 
roughly 500 are winter visitors from lands to the North. 


Тһе Indian Empire as a whole falls into the zoo-geographical 
division of the earth known as the Oriental Region. For the sake 
of convenience the area has been split up (Blanford, Phil. Trans. 
of the Royal Soc., Vol. 194, 1901, pp. 335-436) into 5 primary sub- 
divisions as under : 


(a) The Indo-Gangetic Plain extending across the whole of 
Northern India from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal. Its 
boundaries run up the hill ranges from Karachi to Peshawar and 
thence along the outer spurs of the Himalayas to Bhutan, and 
thence roughly southward to east of the Sünderbans. The southern 
boundary takes a line from the Rann of Kutch to Delhi and from 
about Agra to Rajmahal whence it goes south to the Bay of Bengal. 


(b) Peninsular India, southward of the above area. 


(c) Ceylon. 


(а) The Himalayas including the whole area of the mountain 
ranges from their foothills up to the limit of tree-growth. i 


(e) Assam and Burma. 


The Punjāb, Sind and Rjāputāna, however, have a Ақай 
differing considerably from that of the other parts of India and re- 
sembling that found in S-W. Asia and N. Africa, whilst the animals 


r of the Higher Himalayas (above the tree-line) and the Upper Indus 
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Valley resemble those of Central Asia. Both these areas belong to 
the zoological region which extends over the greater part of Asia and 
all Europe and known as the Palearctic Region. 


A still further splitting up of the fauna within these broad sub- 
divisions on the basis of ecological or environmental factors is clearly 
desirable. A scrutiny shows that there is a close similarity between 
the fauna and flora of those regions in which the incidence of the 
South-West Monsoon is heaviest, namely the Himalayas east of Sikkim 
and the hilly portions of Assim and Burma on the one hand, and 
the south-western corner of the Indian peninsula, south of about Goa, 
together with the south-western portions of Ceylon on the other. 
On account of the similar physical configuration of all these areas 
and their geographical position relative to the strike of the S.-W. 
Monsoon currents, they are areas of heavy rainfall and excessive 
humidity, These, precisely, are two of the most important factors 
that regulate the character of the vegetation. Similarity in vegeta- 
tion is a striking’ feature of these heavy-rainfall areas. As would be. 
expected, this similarity extends to the insect forms dependent upon 
the plants, which in turn conduce to similarity in the birds predatory 
upon them. It has thus been suggested that all these parallel areas, 
far-flung as they are, should perhaps be better lumped together in 
one zoo-geographical sub-division. i 


There are certain biological axioms of miore or less universal 
application which are found to hold good in the case of our Indian 
avifauna also. ‘They are of great importance, particularly in view 
of the modern practice of recognising geographical variations and 
races. A cursory glance through any well-arranged museum col- 
lection, or through the descriptions of geographical races in any up-to- 
date work on systematic ornithology reveals the fact that the largest 
race of a bird species—this is true of other warm-blooded animals 
as well—is, with rare exceptions, found inhabiting the cooler part of 
its distributional range while the smallest inhabits the warmer. 
Parallel with this axiom is the fact that in the Northern Hemisphere 
races Occupying the cooler (northern) portions of the range of a 
species tend to lay larger clutches of eggs than those occupying warmer 
(southern) parts. 1 ` 


Furthermore, it is well known that of a given species the races 
that inhabit desert areas are always pale or sandy-coloured whereas. 
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others’ living under the influence of heavy rainfall, in well wooded 
or humid tracts, tend to be darker in colouration. This is true not 
only of individual races and species, but also of the entire aspect of 
the avifauna of these tracts as a whole. What the precise factors 
are that bring about these changes in colouration, and the manner 
of their operation, we do not know. That humidity has to do with 
increased pigmentation is clear enough, and it has recently been sug- 
gested that the reduced force of ultra-violet rays due to water-vapour 
suspended in the air may account for the darkening. 


= ж ж 


А few remarks with regard to the classification of birds seem 
called for in the interest of the beginner, It will be observed that 
under the English or trivial name of each species in the following 
pages, there appear in brackets two Latin names. The practice 
of employing a uniform Latin terminology is current throughout 
the modern scientific world. It is а boon to workers in different 
countries since it is more or less constant and enables the reader 
of one nation to understand what the writer of another is talking 
about. То take an example: what the Englishman calls Hoopoe 
із Wiedehopf;to the German. A Pole knows the bird as something 
else—doubtiéss with a good many c’s, z’s, 85 and other consonants 
in bewildering juxta position—while the Russian has yet another 
equally fantastic looking name for it. A fair working knowledge 
of a language seldom implies a familiarity with popular names as of 
birds, for instance, many of which often are of purely local or collo- 
quial application. Thus it is possible that while the Englishman 
may follow more or less all he reads in German about the Wiedehopi 
he may still be left in some doubt as to the exact identity of the bird. 
The international Latin name Upupa epops after the English or Polish 
or Russian name will leave no doubt as to what species is meant. 


In the above the first name Upupa denotes the Genus of the 
bird corresponding roughly, in everyday human terms, to the 
Surname. The second name epops indicates the Species and cor- 
responds, so to say, to the Christian name, Modern trend of 
scientific usage has tended to split up the Species further into smaller 
units called Geograpbical Races or Subspecies. An example will 
clarify what this means: It will be admitted that all the peoples 
living in India are human and belong to one and the same human 
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species, Yet a casual glance is enough to show that the Punjabi 
is a very different type in build and physiognomy from the dweller 
in Madras, or the Bengali from the Burman. The differences, though 
small, are too obvious to be overlooked, They are primarily the 
result of environment which includes not only climatic conditions 
of heat and cold, dampness and dryness, but also of diet and many 
other subtle factors working unceasingly upon the organism in direct 
ог indirect ways. Thus, while retaining all these inhabitants under 
the human species, when you talk of the Madrasi or the Punjabi or 
the Burman you automatically recognise the sum total of the differ- 
ences wrought in each by his particular environment. 


A comparative study of birds reveals that there are similar 
minor but well-marked and readily recognisable differences in size, 
colouration and other details in those species which range over a 
wide area and live under diversified natural conditions ; or which 
have been subjected to prolonged isolation as on oceanic islands, or 
through othercauses. Itis important for science that these differences 
Should be duly catalogued and recognised since they facilitate the 
study of variation and evolution. This recognition is signified by 
adding a third Latin name to the two already existing, to designate 
the Geographical Race or Subspecies. Thus, for example, the species 
Corvus splendens—the House Crow—has been sub-d Таса on the 
basis of constant differences in size and colouration brought about 
in the different portions of the Indian Empire it occupies, as follows : 


Corvus splendens splendens (the typical race)— The Common 
House-Crow. 


Corvus splendens zugmayeri—The Sind House-Crow. 
Corvus splendens insolens—The Burmese House-Crow. 


Corvus splendens protegatus—The Ceylon House Crow. 


* * * 


Barring restricted areas and particular groups of birds which 
still require careful collecting and working out, we can now claim 
to have a sufficiency of dead ornithological material from India in 
the great museums of the world to satisfy the needs of even an 
exacting taxonomist. Most bird lovers in this country possess 
neither the inclination, training nor facilities for mal 


king any 
substantial additions to our knowledge of systematics, 
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generally, therefore, Indian systematic ornithology is best left in the 
hands of the specialist or museum worker who has the necessary 
material and facilities at his command. Our greatest need today 
is for careful and rational field work on living birds in their natural 
environment, or what is called Bird Ecology. It is a virgin field; 
both the serious student and the intelligent amateur can contribute 
towards the building up of this knowledge. A great many biological 
problems await solution by intensive ecological study. It is a line 
of research that may be commended to workers in India ; it will afford 
infinitely more pleasure and is capable of attaining much greater 
importance and promise than the mere collecting and labelling of 
skins. 
* * * 


Among the questions which the ornithologist in India is constantly 
being asked are the following. I have had to face them so frequently, 
from such a variety of people and in such far-flung corners of the 
country that it might, perhaps be as well to devote a little space to 
them here. 


О. What is the largest Indian bird and what the smallest ? 


A. It is not easy to say which particular one is the largest, but 
amongst the upper ten are certainly the Sarus Crane (p. 344) and 
the Himalayan Bearded Vulture. The former stands the height of 
а man; the latter has a wing spread of over 8 feet. Amongst our 
smallest birds are the Flowerpeckers, e.g., Tickell’s Flowerpecker 
(p. 172) scarcely bigger than a normal thumb. 


Q.. What is our most beautiful bird > 


A. Difficult to pick out any single species for the highest hon- 
our, and depends rather on individual tastes. A large number of birds 
of many different families, particularly those resident in areas of 
humid evergreen forest, possess extraordinarily brilliant plumage. 
As a family, the Pheasants occupy a high place for colour and brilliancy 
of plumage and adornments possessed by the cocks of most 
species. At the bottom of the size ladder come the Sunbirds—tiny 
creatures about half the size of the House Sparrow or less—whose 
glistening resplendent plumage scintillating in the bright sunshine 
as they flit from flower to flower, or dart from one forest glade to 

. another, turns them into living gems. 
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О. What is our commonest bird, and what our rarest? 


А. The answer depends largely on what part of the country you 
live in. But for India as a whole, perhaps the House Crow and the 
Sparrow would be hard to beat for commonness and abundance. 
‘They have followed Man everywhere—up in the hills and out in the 
desert—wherever his ingenuity has created liveable conditions for 
himself. Next in abundance come birds like Mynas and Bulbuls 
which though not wholly commensal on Man are yet quick to profit 
by his presence and activities. 


Perhaps the two rarest birds in India at present are the Mountain 
Quail (Ophrysia superciliosa) and Jerdon’s Courser (Rhinoptilus 
bitorquatus). The Mountain Quail, first described in 1846, is rather 
larger than the Common Grey Quail. Instead of the latter’s stub tail, 
it possesses one like the partridge's, with particularly long upper and 
under tail coverts. The cock is slaty-grey above tinged with olive. 
It has a black head streaked with white, and black undertail coverts 
spotted with white. Bright coral red bill, and red legs. The female 
is brown spotted with black, and with a pinkish-grey face. Probably 
less than a dozen specimens of this bird exist in all the museums of 
the world put together, all obtained in the Himalayas at between 6 and 
7,000 ft. elevation, іп the region of Mussooree and Naini Tal, It was 
last procured near Naini Tal іп 1876 and has not been heard of since. 
Those with opportunity in time and space will do a great service 
to science by rediscovering this quail and finding out something of 
its life history which is completely unknown. A coloured picture of 
the bird and fuller description may be found on page 105 of Vol. ii, 

` Hume апа Marshall's “ Game Birds of India.” 


Jerdon's Courser, first named in 1848, is illustrated and described 
by Stuart Baker in his serial on semi-sporting birds in the Journal 
„of the Bombay Natural History Society (Vol xxxiv p. I). It is 
another species that is now shrouded in mystery. In shape and general 
get-up it is like the Indian Courser (p. 355) but readily differentiated 
from it by two white bands, one across the upper breast and the other 
across the lower. Nothing is definitely known about its life history. 
Apparently a non-migratory form, it has so far only been found 
frequenting dry bush jungle in the Godavari Valley—in Nellore and 
Cuddapah, at Sironcha, Bhadrachalam and also somewhat to westward 
at Anantapur. Its nearest relations, i.¢., other species of the genus 


ii 


Rhinoptilus are only found in Africa, The bird was last seen in the 
year 1900, since when it appears to have vanished. 


It is feared that the resident Pink-headed Duck (Rhodonessa 
cayyophyllacea) not so uncommon till about бо years ago, is now also 
well on the way to extinction. 


Q. Do birds have a language ? 


A, They certainly have, if by language is meant that ‘they can 
communicate with and understand one another. It consists not of 
` speech as we know it, but of simple sounds and actions and enables 
birds—especially the more sociable ones—to maintain contact amongst. 
themselves and convey simple reactions such as those of pleasure, 
threat, alarm, invitation and others. Seyeral of these signals—vocal, 
behavioural, or a combination of the two—are understood not only by 
members of the same species but also by other birds generally, e.g., the 
alarm notes and behaviour of many on the approach of a marauding 
hawk. To this extent Man can also claim to understand the language 
of birds; Solomon himself could hardly have done more, But 
the structure of a bird’s brain suggests a comparatively low level of 
intelligence and precludes the possibility of their holding regular 
conversations or expressing views and opinions as we humans are 
usually so ready to do! 


Q. Which is our most accomplished songster ? and talker ? 


A. Personally, for song I would give the palm to the Grey-winged 
Blackbird (Turdus boulboul) of the Himalayas. A number of its close 
relations, members of the Thrush family, including the Malabar Whistl- 
ing Thrush (p. 57) and the Shama (p. 50) follow close on its heels. 


The best talker amongst our Indian birds is certainly the Hill 
Myna (p. 116) whose articulation of the human voice and speech is 
infinitely clearer and truer than that of the parakeets. The latter 
enjoy a wider reputation and are more generally kept as cage birds 
because more readily procured. 


Q. How long does a bird live ? 

A. The age-potential, or the age to which a bird is capable 
of living, of course varies according to the species, and to the 
environment and conditions under which it lives, Reliable data 
concerning the life-span of wild birds in a state of nature is very difücult 
to obtain. It is only possible by the method of marking individual 
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pirds, particularly as nestlings.. Most of the figures of age available 
are trom birds in captivity and therefore living under somewhat 
unnatural conditions. It is known that within a group of related 
forms the larger the bird the longer its life, but outside related groups, 
size does not seem to matter a great deal. An ostrich in captivity has 
lived for 40 years ; a raven to 69 and another to 50. Passerine birds 
of about, the size of the Sparrow have occasionally reached 25 years 
although normally their span is 5 to 8. A vulture attained 52, a 
Horned Owl 68, swan 25, pigeons, 22 to 35, peacock 20, The longest 
lived wild. birds in a natural state, as determined by the marking 
method are: Herring Gull 26, Oriole 8, Pintail Duck at least: 13, 
Grey Heron about 16, and Blackbird 10. 


The common belief that crows are immortal is of course ground- 
less, while thére seems no proof for the popular assertion that vultures 
* scóre centuries." 


Finally, to those desiring a closer acquaintance with birds in 
general, по better or more readable book can be recommended than 
The Biology of Birds by J. A. Thomson. For India in particular, 
thé éxcellent serial on “ The Study of Indian Birds ” by Hugh Whistler 
published in the Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society, and 
his Popular Handbook of Indian Birds are useful guides. Inglis and 
Fletcher's Birds of an Indian Garden is good and describes and 
illustrates a number of the commoner birds. Douglas Dewar's series 
óf books on Indian birds will be found helpful, and noone should 
ве without EHA's (E. H. Aitken) classic littlk—Common "Birds of 
Boinbay—which, despite its title, covers a good many of the commoner 
birds found in India. For masterly touch of matter and charm ‘of 
style EHA is unapproachable. To the advanced student the 8 
volumes of the 2nd edition of the Fauna of British India series on 
Birds by E. C. Stuart Baker, and the 4companion volumes of his 
Nidification of Birds in the Indian Empire must remain indispensable 
for a long time to come, 


Types of Bulls 


I, Cutting. 


2. Tearing and 
piercing flesh. 


3. Seed crushing. 


4. Flower probing. 


6. Pad probing Ty 


8. Tooth-edged for 
gripping fish. 


27. A sieve for straining mud. 


i. Jungle-Crow. 2. Pariah Kite. 3. House-Sparrow. 4. Purple 
Sunbird. 5. Golden-backed Woodpecker. 6, 55.27: HOMIES. 


8. Cormorant. 
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Terms used in description of a bird’s plumage and parts. 


т. Forehead. 

2. Crown. [ 
3. Nape or occiput. 

4- Lores (space in front of eye.) 
5. Supercilium 


6. Cheeks. 
7. Ear-coverts, 
8. Upper mandible or maxilla. 


9. Lower mandible. 
1o. Culmen or upper profile of maxilla. 
тт. Commissure or line of junction of the two mandibles. 
12. Rictal bristles or vibrisse. 


13. Chin. 

14. Throat. 
15. Breast. 
16. Abdomen. 
17. Back. 

18. Rump. 


19. Scapulars. 

20. Primaries (the earlier ог outermost 9 or 10 visi ills 
суп): 9 visible quills of 

Outer secondaries (wing-quills springing from the radius and 


ulna), 

22, Inner secondaries. 
23. Lesser wing-coverts. 
24. Median wing-coverts. 
25. Greater wing-coverts. 
26, Primary coverts: 
27. Winglet or bastard wing. 
28, Upper tail-coverts. 
29, Tail-feathers or rectrices. 
30, Under tail-coverts. 
зі, Tarsus. 
Hind toe or first toe or hallux. 
` 33. Inner or second toe. 

34. Middle or third toe. 
35. Outer or fourth toe. 
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2. Grasping and 


/ т. Perching. 
striking prey- 
4. Run- xi 
ning. 


5. Clinging. 


(2 
Су 


(È 9. Swimming. 


| 


1. Jungle-Crow. 2. Sparrow-Hawk. 3. Woodpecker. 4. Courser. 


. Swift. 6. = i 
5: ae | Јасапа. 7. Sea-Gull. 8. Cormorant. 9. Dabchick 


2 ITI KA ~ 
` O 


Swimming. 
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HOW TO RECOGNIZE BIRDS IN THE FIELD 
1. Birds with Prominent Tails. 


Size of 3а Len; Predominant Colours 
Bird* Брезе of bail of Bird Бано 
A— Indian Wen Warbler 
(5e) .. 27 Earthy brown bd 97 
Ashy Wren-Warbler... 2 Ashy-slate, — fulvous- 
white .. 25 94 
Tailor Bird .. ба 13° |Olive-green, white 90 
Grey Wagtail (4b) .. 4° Grey, yellow .. 152 
White Wagtail E 4”— |White, grey, black 156 
Common. Swallow 5" Steel blue, white, 
- -. chestnut .. .:| 148 
Wire-tailed Swallow 7'— |Steel blue, white, 
chestnut .. “.| 1151 
Green Bee-eater 

(2, 4a) 5” Green .. 5 212 
Blue-tailed Bee-eater 

(4a) . 6"— |Green .. 53 Sal 215 
Paradise Flycatcher, 

ad. male (3, 5b) ..| 10-15” |White, black . 62 
Paradise Flycatcher, 

imm. male (3, 5e) ..| 10-15” |Chestnut, black, white. 62 
Shama E 6” Black, chestnut, white. 50 
Black Drongo (а) ob 7— |Black .. .. эз 55 
White-bellied Drongo. 6” Indigo, whitish 2 86 
Common Babbler (5е) 57 [Streaked earthy 

brown .. DD. 55 18 
Large Pied „Wagtail j 1 

(5с) 5"— |Pied black & white ..| 155 
Indian Tree-Pie (5e) 12^  |Chestnut brown, sooty 
ues 5 black, grey 5% 6 
Racket-tailed Drongo 

(3, 5a) ac ze К, Black .. : 89 
Pied Crested Cuckoo) < 

(3, 5с) óc ..| 7”  |Bied black & white ..| 184 
Grey Shrike (5d) 59 5” Grey, black, white 66 
‘Blossom-headed Para- 

keet (4a) 9” Green, purplish-plum| 195 


* A—Sparrow ; С = Bulbul ; D = Myna. 

+ = bigger; — = smaller. 

The numbers in brackets after name of species are to facilita 
references to these keys. 


HOW TO RECOGNIZE BIRDS IN THE FIELD 
1. Birds with Prominent Tails—contd. 


Size of Е Len, Predominant Colours 
Bird* Брес of fal of Bird Page 
D-r|Rose-ringed Parakeet 
(да) .. S5 «=| то” Green .. á ..| 192 
E—|Large Parakeet (да) ..| 12” Green ^ I9I 
Common  Sandgrouse 
(5e) .. со -.| 2%-- |Sandy, black .. --| 299 
Е |Pheasant-tailed Jagana| 
(5c) .. 54 a 5”— |Chocolate-b r o w n, 
white со ^| 340 
G—)Koel, male (5a) -.| 87 Blacki. А бы 187 
Koel, female .. «E 8”  |Brown, spotted and 
barred white о 87 
G--|Crow-Pheasant ..| х1/— |Black, chestnut | 188 
Little Cormorant (5a) 6"  |Black .. ahs ..| 383 
H |Стеу Hornbill (2, 54). 12* Slaty grey Ab ah 227 
I— Darter or Snake Віга 
(2, 5a) 22 со 9” Black-brown, silver, a 
е; .. ae 
J (Кей Jungle-fowl, cock d ESH 
(дс): M -.| 13-- |Orange-red, chestnut, 
black PS ‚-| 393: 
Grey Jungle-f o w 1 , 
cock 08 ..| 18”— |Стеу, brownish-yellow, 
black 9:5 ..| 304 
X |Peafowl, cock (3, 44) .| 36--48”|МебаШс blue, green, Р 
(train) brown, chestnut .. 300 
= 
Ne * D= Мупа; E= Pigeon: F= Partridge; G= Crow; 
Hy Kite; I= Duck; J= Village hen; K= Vulture, 
ч3 E bigger; — = smaller. 
5,1 
[ 
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Shape, Col I TS 
: ape, Colour k S \ 
эге 45! Species and Length of ES otiinant Colours Page | 
Bill ©З | 
ioo 
A— Purple Sunbird,|Curved, black, Me 
male (5a) ..| т’— ..| blach Gs. 7 у 
Purple-rumped |Curved, black, |Metallic Бгееп,"рогрје | 272 
Sunbird, m. і-- ..| crimson 5...1 
Females of|Curved, black,|Brown, pale yellow: 168 
above two. 1-- 171 
А |Стееп Bee-eater|Curved, black, Green .. Sc Sel] 212 
(149. . R= а 
‘Common Indian|Straight, point-|Blue, green, rusty ..| 220 
Kingfisher| ed, black, 2". 
(49). 
B-+-|Painted Snipe .|Straight, slen- Metallic — olive-green, 
5 der, brown,2”.| white, buff, black) 343 
Common or|Straight, slen-|Dark brown, black, 
Fantail Snipe| der, brown) rufous, buff. . 379 
(5e). g= 
C |Blue-tailed Bee-|Curved, black,|Green .. 4. | 215 
eater (т, да). — 4 
C-D|Deccan Scimitar|Curved, .yellow,|Dark brown, white, ., 21 
Babbler (5е).| 1” ы 
р |Ноорое (3, 56).|Сигуед, 51еп- Fawn, black, white ..| 228 
der, dark 
brown, 2”+ 
D-+|Golden-backed |Straight, wedge-|Golden yellow, black, 
Woodpecker. | shaped, black white, crimson. 
13". 
D-E |Pied Kingfisher|Straight, point-|Pied black & white .. 
(5c). ed, black, 3". 
White-breasted |Straight, point- Blue, chocolate broy 
King fis her ed, red, з”— white. 
а).” 
E+ а Straight, point-| Pale blue, b 
55% Stork-billed ed, compress-| brown 
Kingfisher. ed, blood-red, 
4-- ? 
F |Black-winged (Straight, slen-|White, ^ grey-brow! 
Stilt (4, 6c). der,black,3^—| black. x 
Bulbul; D= Мупа; E= 


* A= Sparrow; B= Quail; c= 


Pigeon; Е = Partridge. 
+ = big; erpat зта|ег. 4 
У абзе зв. poil 
س‎ = > 3 
4 Әзз...-------------- 


HOW TO RECOGNIZE BIRDS IN THE FIELD 
2. Birds with Prominent Bills—conid. 


| 
Shape, Colour lipvedominant Colours 


Виа“ |: ' Species and езе of of Bird | Page 
Е--|Ахосе (5c) ../Upcurved, slen-|Pied black & white ... 371 
55 v der, . black, LOT 
Н Grey Hornbill Curved, heavy, Slaty-grey .: ا‎ 227; 
- (т, 54). hornlike, 21 
black апа 
~ white, 5”. 
Night Heron, Ashy-grey, black ..| 414 
з. adult (5d). Straight, |: 
Night Heron, heavy, black|4 Streaked brown: ..| 415 
immature||& yellow, 4'— 
(5e). " 
H+ Grey Heron|Straight, dag- Ashy-grey, white, 
| (5d). perlite, yel-| black. 405 
р low, 6”. 


Open-b ill e d|Reddish-bla c kiGreyish-white, black..| 402 
| Stork (5c).|| with gap be- 2 
(Standing| tween mandi- : 


30”—). bles 6”, 125 А 
1—10 агёег  or|Straight, dag-|Black, brown, silver- 
Snake-Bird ger-like, grey. 386 
(1, 5a). brown and| 
vellow, 2*. И 
I+-|Spoonbill (5b) |S patulate,!White .. P ..| 389 
б i brown and 
yellow, 8”, 
J—|Whimbrel (5e) Curved, _ slen-/Sandy-brown, streak- 
1 der, brown, ed black & fulvous.| 372 
oi ier ЗН; 
Cattle Egret; ( Golden yellow. white 
breeding||Straight, 
5b). pointed, 
‘Cattle Egret, yellow, 3”. 
' non-b r e e d- White ae ..| 409 
ing. 
Reef Heron|Straight, point-/Bluish-slaty or White. 410 
"us · (5d). - ed, brownish- Е 
He yellow, 4^. 


* F= Partridge; H= Kite; I= Duck; -J= Village hen. 
+= bigger; — = smaller. 
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HOW TO RECOGNIZE BIRDS IN THE FIELD 
2. Birds with Prominent Bills—contd. 


Shape, Colour 


Predominant Colours 


| 


eO Species and тепан of of Bird Page 
; i 
Pond Heron or|Straight, point-|Earthy brown, white, | 413 
Paddy Bird] ed, brown Л 
(5е). апа yellow, 
J [Curlew (se) ..|Curved, slender, |Sandy-brown, streaked 
brown, 5-6". black and fulvous. 372 
Black Ibis (5a).|Curved, slender,|Black .. bs 251 393 
black, 6'"— 
Little Egret|Straight, point-| White .. E ..| 406 
(5b). ed, black, 4”. 
J+|White Ibis (5b,|Curved, slender, White .. 59 ..| 390 
4). black, 77— 
к |White Stork|Straight, heavy,| White, black .. 394 
(5c, 4)- red, 8"— 
(Standing 40” 
high.) 
W hite-necked|Straight, heavy, Black, white .. 397 
Stork (5c, 4).| black, 7-- 
(Standing 36” 
high.) 
Painted  Stork|Heavy, yellow, White, black, rose: 
(56, 4)- decurved а pink. 401 
(Standing 48| tip, 10". 
high). 3 
K-+|Adjutant Stork.|Heavy, 4-sided,|Black, grey, white ..| 398 
(Standing 48- wedge-shaped 
бо” high), (4).|_ 1 za 
Sarus  Crane|Straight, heavy, Ashy-grey — .. 344 
(Standing 48-| poin ted, 
60" high). greenish- 
(5d, 4-) brown, 7". 4 
Flaming о|Кеад, heavy,|Rosy white .. 417 
(Standing about down-curved 
4 ft.) (4). ("broken") 
sieve. 
Pelican ..|Long, flat, with|Brownish white 2411352 
elastic bag 
below. 
* J= Village hen; K= Vulture. 
=== 


+ = bigger; — 


maller. 


HOW TO RECOGNIZE BIRDS IN THE FIELD 


3. Birds with Prominent Crests 


ize ой Е Principal Associated 
Siue SHES Сасе Colours EEG 
А ]|Yellow-cheeked|Yellow, black  ..|White 10 
Tit (4b). 
А + Crested Lark (5e). Brown -|Whitish .. 163 
C j|Red-vented Bul-|Brown -|Black, crimson .. 33 
bul (56). 
R e d-whiskered|Brown 2 -.|White black, 
Bulbul (5e). crimson. 37 
White-cheeked Brown .. -|White, black, 
Bulbul (5e). yellow. 34 
Paradise — Fl1y-|White ‘Black ..| 62 
catcher, adult 
male (1, 5b). 
Paradise ^ F 1 y-|Chestnut -|Black, whitish 62 
catcher, adult! 
female and im-| 
mature male| | 
(1, 5e). ) : 
D— Hema Myna|Reddish-fawn . | Grey, black | 123 
5е). 
D jRacket-t ailed|Black .. aul]. co ا‎ . 89 
Drongo (1, 5a). 
Rose-coloured Pale pink, black, 119 
Starling or Rosy 
Pastor. 
Hoopoe (2, 5e) ..|Fawn .. .-|Black, white | 228 
D+/Pied Crested|Pied black & 2% ‚| 184 
Cuckoo (1, 5с). white, 
H (Crested —Serpent|Dark brown, ful-|White M “| 275 
Eagle (5e). vous. 
К |РеасосЕ (т, 4d) .. Glistening blue, | Brown -| зоо 
green. 
|Реаћеп (5e) .. Variegated brown, . =| 390 
white, glisten- 
ing green. 
* A= Sparrow; C= Bulbul; D=Myna; H= Kite; 


K + Vulture. 


+ = bigger ; — = smaller. 


HOW TO RECOGNIZE 


BIRDS IN THE FIELD 


5. Bright Coloured Birds 
a. Chiefly GREEN 


pra 191 Species Associated Colours Page 
А |Crimson-breasted — Barbet|Yellow, crimson ..| 180 
or Coppersmith. 
Loriquet .. au . .| Crimson ^D 208 
Common Bee-eater (т, 2) .|Rusty brown ae 212 
с Blue-tailed Bee-eater (1,2).|Chestnut, yellow, blue 215 
Gold-fronted Chloropsis ..|Golden yellow, purple, 
black. 2 
Jerdon's Chloropsis, male .|Black, purple 39 
Do. do. female . . |Bluish-green 3o .. 30 
D Blossom-headed  Parakeet|Plum colour, maroon, Ыше.| 195 
I). 
D-+-| Rose-ringed Parakeet (г) .|Black, rose-pink (in male). 192 
Large Parakeet (1) ..|Black, rose-pink, maroon 
(in male). 191 
Common Green Pigeon ..|French grey, yellowish, 
i dark brown. 291 
b. Chiefly or largely YELLOW 
А--| White-eye .. 2- - [Olive green 55 “| 1067 
Purple-rumped ^ Sunbird,Metallic green, crimson, 
male. purple. 171 
А |Yellow-cheeked Tit (3) ..|Black, white вә 55 10 
Tora, male .. "C ..|Black, white aS Ж 26 
Do, female .|Greenish-yellow, dark 
brown. 20 
Baya Weaver Bird, male|Brown (streaked) .. oF рі 
(breeding). 
А--| Black-headed Bunting, | Brown, black ӧс | 144 
male. 
Red-headed Bunting, male.|Chestnut, brown .. 144 
Grey Wagtail (breeding|Grey, blackish e 152 
plumage) (1). 
C |Scarlet Minivet, female ..|Ashy-grey .. e . 74 
D |Golden Oriole oc . .|Black 2. .. . 112 
Black-headed Oriole . -|Black ag B 115 
* A = братом; C= Bulbul; D= Myna; Е = Pigeon; 


J = Village hen. 


+ 


= bigger; — == smaller. 
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HOW TO RECOGNIZE BIRDS IN THE FIELD 
5. Bright Coloured Birds—contd. 
7122 с. “Chiefly or largely RED 


Size d Species Associated Colours Page 
А--| Кед Миша, male (breed-|White (spots) Jn ..| 136 
ing). 1 
A |Small Minivet ва . -|Black, ко em on 77 
Hodgson's Rose-Finch, Brown 5 34 -.| 139 
male. 3 
C | Scarlet Minivet, male — ..|Black ac са 9e 927 
С--| Crow-Pheasant or Coucal. .|Black 55 54 ..| 188 
Red Jungle-fowl, cock (1) .|Black, orange 56 әз! 593 
4. Several BRIGHT Colours in Plumage 
А | Common Indian Kingfisher|Blue green, rusty brown ..| 220 
(2). 
:D | Indian Pitta а ..|Сгееп, blue, brown, black, 
crimson, white. 175 
D-E | White-breasted Kingfisher|Blue, chocolate brown, 
(2). white. 223 
Е | Indian Roller 30 .. Oxford and Cambridge 
blue, rufous brown, Шас. 211 
К | Peafowl (т, 3) cc .-|Metallic blue, green,brown.| 300 


6. Sober Coloured Birds 
General effect more or less wholly BLACK 


а. 
Size М Species Page 
iri 
A—| Purple Sunbird, male (breeding) » (а) 55 5%, 168 
Common House Swift (50) c ze. aa ue 231 
A+] Indian Robin, male Ба 85 au әгі ate 46 
С | Black Drongo (1) . .. za Sd A 85 
D |Racket-tailed Drongo (т, 3) -5 ЕР Uo ар 89 
D+] Grackle or НШ Myna 25, EO .. 55 LIO 


C= Bulbul; D= Myna; Е = Pigeon; 


NAT У 
eee ; K= Vulture. 


G = Crow; J = Village hen 
+ = bigger; — = smaller. 
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HOW TO RECOGNIZE BIRDS IN THE FIELD 
6, Sober Coloured Birds—contd. 
a. General. effect more or less wholly BLACK 


; i : 
Bird* Species Page 
D-E |Malabar Whistling Thrush 57 
G—| Koel, male (1) 2d 53 187 
С | House Crow 2 
G+] Jungle Crow де: “4 29 y 55 od 5 
Little Cormorant (1) NE З 2 ae So 385 
1—1 Coot.. 2 52, Бр on 56 te 2 336 
Darter or Snake Bird (1, 2) 7 ao аз ..| 386 
1--| Black Ibis (2) сю P T 393 
< | King Vulture EM an ag 29 247 
8. General effect more or less wholly WHITE 

C | Paradise Flycatcher, adult male З) os oe 62 
1--| Spoonbill (2) 56 Bu on at е? ..| 389 
J—| Cattle Egret (2) .. 58 22 > бә "t 409 
J. | Little Egret (2) .. on 55 5 ao ..| 406 
J+| White Ibis (2) + ос 28 an 52 ..| 390 
K+! Flamingo (2,4) .. ЗА m M Bh 6 417 

с. General effect PIED BLACK & WHITE 
A—| White-backed Munia 135 
Common Swift (5a) 231 
А | Pied Bush-Chat, male 41 
C |Magpie Robin, male 5с EN A Bá 40 49 
Pied or Mahratta Woodpecker .. Рб 2% 214 176 
Large Pied Wagtail (1) .. .. SU 5з | 155 
D—| Pied Myna .. oe 55 БЕ 2o o a 128 
D+] Pied Crested Cuckoo (т, 3) e .. E +. | 184 
D-E | Pied Kingfisher (2) ag 2 ox By +. | 219 
Е | Pheasant-tailed Jagana (т) ES .. m | 340 
Black-winged Stilt (2) 015 На 2% 25 d 368 
Е-+| Avocet (2) .. e 27 9: ae 55 Lo 371 
Н+ Open-billed Stork (2) go 2 2 dc “~ | | 402 
K | White Stork (2) .. DO '394 
White-necked Stork (2) 397 
Painted Stork (2) .. 40r 


* A= Sparrow; C= Bulbul ~ 
F= Partridge; G= Crow; 
hen ; K= Vulture. 


+ = bigger ; — = smaller, 


D= Myna; Е = Pigeon; 
H= Kite; I= Duck; J = Village 
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HOW. TO RECOGNIZE BIRDS IN THE FIELD 
6. Sober Coloured Birds—conid. 
d. General effect largely ASHY-GREY, BLUE- ee У о 


SLATY 

Size of 5 = а = 
Bird* species Associated Colours .. | Page 
2 A (сте Е? .|Black, white PES o3 9 
Chestnut- ‘bellied Nuthatch [Chestnut .. ^ 18 
Tickell's Blue Flycatcher .|Rusty brown, azure blue 5 58 
с Black-headed с uckoo-|Black, white = de 78 

Shrike. TE 

Indian Blue Rock-Thrush. |Dark brown 2. .. 54 

С--| Rufous-backed Shrike — ..|Rufous, black 2|| 70 

D—| Bank Myna сс ..|Blackish, white .. J| 127 

D |GreyShrike(1) .. . . | White, black 52 ІТ 766 

E—| Large Cuckoo-Shrike . .|White, black 25 ES SI 
Indian Ring Dove ../Vinous, dark brown ..| 296 
Indian River Tern . .| White, black o ' 359 

E | Indian Blue Rock Pigeon . listening purpleand green, 

ack. 292 

Hawk-Cuckoo or Brai n-|White, rusty brown "ај 188 
fever Bird. 

Shikra Hawk + -.|White, rusty brown . 288 

G |Black-winged Kite . .| White, black ac ..| 284 

G-F| Black-headed Gull - | White, black ac ..| 356 

H—/| Pale Harrier, male . . | White, black Д ..| 287 

H | Night Heron (2) .. . .| White, greenish- -black :: 412 
Grey Hornbill (т, 2) ..|Dark brown а 2210 227 

H-+-| Grey Heron (2) .. . .| White, black zs ..| 403 

I-+| Bar-headed Goose ..|Brownish, white, black ..| 420 

J—| Indian Reef Heron (2) ..|Dark brown іі ..| 408 

K—| Demoiselle Crane .. . .| Black, white an eel! 347 

K-+|Sarus Crane (2) .. | · .|White, dark brown 1344 

e. General effect more or less BROWN (all shades) 
— 

А--| Rufous-bellied.Babbler .. ә 22 
Streaked Fantail Warbler . 2-7 93 
Indian Wren-Warbler (1): - à „№ 97 
White-throated Миша .. y sf BR 2159135 
Spotted Миша .. 1) ux 2% “г 136 

AT : C= Bulbul; D= Myna; = Pigeon: 
uei РАНО اا‎ Duck; 'је = Village ht alte; 


б = Crow ; H = Kite 
+= bigger; —— ‘smaller. “ 


“gait 


Size of 
Віга" | 


A—| 


A+ 


HOW TO RECOGNIZE BIRDS IN THE FIELD 
6. ‘Sober Coloured Birds—contd. 
e. General effect more or less BROWN (all shades)—contd. 


Species 


Associated Colours Page 
Ashy-crowned Finch-Lark ;| White, black 164 
male. 
Ashy-crowned Finch- Lark, Es ve +e] 164 
female, 
Purple Sunbird, female ..|Pale yellow.. 168 
Purple-rumped | Sunbird, Pale yellow. . 171 
female. 
Tickell's Еура .|Whitish — .. 50 “| 572, 
Palm Swift -|Sooty grey .. es «4| 232 
Dusky Crag Martin бо ap 5 б 147 
Pied Bush-Chat, female .. . . 41 
Indian Bush-Chat, еш 2p р . 2 
Redstart, female . .|Rusty reddish . . 45 
Indian Robin, female — . 25 ] 46 
Spotted Fantail Flycatcher| White й 05 
Hodgson's Rose-Finch, 139 
female. 
House Sparrow, male --| White, grey, black ..| 143 
Do. do. female .. 99 ~. isl “9 
Yellow-throated Sparrow. .!Sulphur yellow, white: у 
chestnut . 5 140 
Indian Pipit 5 М 159 
Baya Weaver Bird | . | Yellow (only i in male breed- 
ing plumage). ІЗІ 
Striated Weaver Bird .. Yellow (only in male breed- 
ing plumage) .. wall) 182 
Little Stint Ob White P 376 
Small Skylark 35 aa a5 4| 160 
Indian Crested Lark ( 3). | 3a 163 
Red-headed Buntin 2 144 
female. 
Black-headed Bunting .. 144 
female. 
Rain ог  Black-breasted|Buff, black 311 
Опай, 
Jungle Bush-Quail -.|Vinous, black 55 ..| 312 
Bustard Quail зе ..|Buff, black A ..| 320 


* А = Sparrow; B= Quail. 


+ 


= bigger ;— = smaller. 
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HOW TO:RECOGNIZE BIRDS IN THE FIELD 
6. Sober Coloured Birds—conid. 


e. General effect more or less BROWN (all shades)—contd. 
Size ой Speci қ 
Виа» species Associated Colours Page 
‘B— Little Ring Plover . . | White, black -.| 363 
B | Common or Grey Quail ..|Buff, black i. S308 
Spotted Sandpiper . .|White 55 БА“ ..| 375 
Common Sandpiper {White ВА 377 
B+ EA or Fantail Snipe|Rufous, buff, whitish 381 
C—} Yellow-eyed Babbler . . | White o8 m .. 25 
С | Common Babbler (1) m du 55 18 
Indian Blue Rock- Thrush, Whitish — .. .. 5 54 
female. .. 
Paradise Flycatcher, female|Black, white 2% ^d 62 
(3) апа young male (т, 3). 
Red-vented Bulbul (3) ..|Black, crimson .. wd. 33 
Red-whiskered Bulbul (3) .| White, black, crimson .. 37 
White-cheeked Bulbul (3) .| White, black, D OC 34 
C-D |Deccan Scimitar Babbler (2) White oe Һа 21 
D—| Brahminy Myna (3) · .|Стеу, black ^ qo ..| 123 
D |Сошшоп Myna .. ..| White ate ..| 124 
Indian Tree-Pie (т) -|Sooty black, , шеу. 3o Т 6 
Jungle Babbler .. . 5 17 
Southern or Black- capped 55 Ds 53 53 
Ye) ос .. 
Ноорое (2, .|Black, white г 221108228. 
Common 212 ти Nightjar -|Grey, buff, black .. 5 235 
Spotted Owlet — .. -|White e .. -| 243 
Е—| Common Sandgrouse (1) . .|Black .. E ..| 299 
E |Little Grebe or Dabchick .|White 55 B ..| 433 
Е | Grey Partridge .. ..|Whitish — .. ..| 319 
Indian Courser . .|Black, rufous, white 355 
Yellow-wattled Lapwing - .|Black, white .. -| 367 
F+-|Indian Stone-Curlew or|Buff, white аў, wal) 352 
Goggle-eyed Plover .. J 
Red-wattled Lapwing or|Black, white e ..| 364 
“ Did-he-do-it.”” 5 
G-+|Laggar Falcon .. . | White 4% .. 5 252 
White-eyed Buzzard- Eagle, a8 25 39 ТО 
* C= Bulbul; D= Myna; E= Pigeon; F= Partridge; 
G= Crow; H= Kite. 


+ = bigger; — = smaller. 
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HOW TO RECOGNIZE BIRDS ІМ THE FIELD 
6. Sober Coloured Birds—conid. 
c. General effect more or less BROWN (all shades)—contd. 


Size of á Я те 
ТИКА” Species Associated Colours Pag 
."H | Pariah Kite 3 5 283 
қ Brahminy Kite, iminature. 5 280 
Do. do. adult ..|White 280 
Brown Fish Owl .. en 55 239 
Indian Horned Owl -.|ВаН, black 240 
Scavenger Vulture, imma- D 251 
_ ture. 

Night Heron, immature (2 ). 415 

. И --| Tawny Eagle из 259 
Crested Serpent Eagle (5 к 275 
Ring-tailed ог  Pallas's| White, greyish 279 

Fishing Eagle. 

1-- Lesser Whistling Teal .. 425 
White-eyed Pochard Ме Us 430 
Common Teal, female — .. 429 

І- ШО Heron or Paddy Bird|White Ab 413 
Whimbrel (2) Но ..|Fulvous Baty black 372 

J | Red Jungle-fowl, hen -. X 303 
Grey Jungle-fowl, hen ..|White 304 
Curlew (2) .. . .|Fulvous, bufi 372 

К | White-backed ог ` Bengal White 248 
Vulture. d ү, 
Реаһеп (3).. - . Metallic green 300 
K--| Great Indian Bustard -|White, black 348 
* H= Kite; I= Duck; J = Village hen; K= Vulture. 


+ = bigger; — — smaller. 


1. The Common House-Crow 


Corvus splendens (Vieillot) 


Size: About that of the Blue Rock Pigeon; slightly larger 
(177. 

Field Characters: Тһе grey neck and somewhat smaller size serve to 
distinguish this species from the wholly black Jungle-Crow sometimes 
found living side by side with it. Largely a town-dweller, whereas 
the latter prefers the outskirts of human habitations. Sexes alike. 
Distribution: A resident species everywhere in the plains of India, 
Burma and Ceylon. Limited numbers have secured a footing even 
jn some of our higher hill-stations. Based on slight differences, 
mainly in colouration, four geographical races are recognised within 
our area. 

' Habits: The House-Crow is the commonest and most familiar 
of Indian birds, an unfailing commensal of Man and an element of 
his social system. His intelligence and boldness, coupled with an 
infinite capacity for scenting and avoiding danger carry him trium- 
phantly through a life of sin and wrong-doing. Food getting is a 
simple matter with the crow. Nothing comes amiss to him. Не 
will take a dead rat or kitchen refuse, pilfer from a protesting fish- 
wife’s basket, or decamp with the egg on your breakfast table. His 
thieving propensities, however, are in a great measure redeemed by 
his efficient service as scavenger. Although crows devour locusts, 
termites and other injurious insects, particularly when these are 
swarming, they also raid ripening crops such as wheat and maize 
and cause damage to fruit in orchards. Their status in regard to 
agriculture, therefore, may be summed up as neutral. 


They have communal roosts where large numbers forgather 
at sunset, often from considerable distances around, dispersing 
again at daybreak to feed. 


Nesting: The breeding season varies in different parts of the country. 
In Western India, House-Crows nest between April and June; in Bengal 
slightly earlier; while in the heavy rainfall areas of S-W. India 
breeding is usually over before the onset of the South-West Monsoon 
in May. ‘The nest is an untidy platform of twigs—also wire or hoop- 
iron when available—with a central cup-like depression lined with 
coir and other fibre. It is placed in the fork of a tree at any height 
from то feet up. The normal clutch is of 4-5 eggs, pale blue-green, 
speckled and streaked with brown. Both sexes share in nest-building, 
incubation and care of the young. The Кое}, one of our commonest 
parasitic cuckoos, habitually lays in the nest of this crow. 
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The Indian Jungle-Crow 


2. The Indian Jungle-Crow 


Corvus macrorhynchos Wagler 
Size: Between the House-Crow and the Kite. 


Field Characters: A uniformly glossy, jet black crow with a heavy 
bil. Its voice difiers from that of the Common House-Crow in the 
“сам” being much deeper and hoarser in tone. Sexes alike. 


Distribution: Resident throughout India, Burma and Ceylon, 
where 3 races are recognised on differences mainly in size of 


wing and bill. 


Habits: Though small numbers are lured into towns and cities 
by the prospect of profitable scavenging, the Jungle-Crow is mainly 
a rural bird. Itis abundant on the countryside and met with even 
in forested and unfrequented tracts, far from the haunts of Man. 
Many live in the neighbourhood of villages and outlying hamlets 
where sanitation is elementary and refuse abundant. Jungle-Crows 
are not as sociable as Common Crows. They are usually solitary, 
but at times congregate in biggish parties. Several will collect in 
company with vultures to feed on a carcase. Their liking for carrion 
is sometimes a help to the shikāri, since in dense jungle their presence 
often reveals the whereabouts of a tiger or panther ‘kill.’ Jungle- 
Crows are just as omnivorous as their grey-necked relatives and 
notoriously destructive to the eggs and young of other birds. In 
the monsoon, land crabs form a favourite item of food—a useful 
service to agriculture if land crabs are really as destructive to seedling 
crops as they are believed to be. At all times lizards, frogs, and 
centipedes as well as a large variety of fruits are eaten. 


Nesting: The normal breeding season in peninsular India is 
between December and March or April; north of the Ganges and 
in Assim and Burma it is usually later, between March and May. 
They build the usual type of crow’s nest of twigs high up in a tree. 
Both sexes partake in building work, incubation and care of the 
young. Though slightly larger, the eggs, 4-5 in number, resemble 
those of the Common Crow in colour. Like the latter bird but 
perhaps less frequently, Jungle-Crows are selected by the Koel as 
suitable foster parents for its offspring, and it is not unusual to 
see a clamouring young cuckoo being assiduously tended by 
this species. 


3. . The Tree-Pie 


Dendrocitta vagabunda Latham 
Size: About that of the Myna, with a tail т2 inches long. 


Field Characters: A long-tailed chestnut-brown bird with 
sooty head and neck. The broad black tips of the longest tail 
feathers апа the greyish-white wing-coverts ате particularly 
conspicuous while on the wing. The flight is undulating—a swift 
noisy flapping, followed by a short glide on outspread wings and 
tail. Sexes alike. 


Distribution: The whole of India, Burma and Ceylon. Over this 
wide range 4 races are recognised on differences in size and colour- 
ation. 


Habits: The Tree-Pie is a bird of open forest. It often frequents 
wooded country and scrub jungle near towns and villages and freely 
enters compounds and gardens. It is of a social disposition going 
about in pairs or family parties which keep up a loud grating con- 
versation : ke-ke-ke-ke-ke &c. They have a wide repertoire of calls, 
some harsh and guttural, others quite melodious. Bob-o-link or 
Kokila (frequently repeated) is a more ог less faithful syllabification 
of one of their pleasanter calls. While uttering this the back is 
arched, head ducked and tail depressed in acomical manner. Like 
their near relations, the crows, Tree-Pies are omnivorous. Fruits, 
both wild and cultivated are eaten. They are invariably present 
among the mixed gatherings of birds on Banyan and Peepal trees 
to gorge themselves on the ripe figs. Insects, caterpillars, lizards, 
frogs and centipedes are relished, and even carrion is not despised on 
occasion, They are amongst the most constant members of the 
hunting parties of insectivorous birds that move about in forest. 
They also hunt systematically for birds’ nests, and are highly des- 
tructive to the eggs and young of the smaller species. 


Nesting: The season extends from February to July, the 
majority of eggs being laid between March and May. The nest, 
well concealed by foliage, is Placed near the top of a tree, not 
necessarily a high one. In structure it is of the crow type, a deep 
platform of twigs—often thorny—with the cup well lined with finer 
twigs and rootlets. Both sexes share in building, incubation and 
care of the young. The €885—4 or 5 in number—vary slightly in 
shape and size and rather more in colour. The commonest type 


is pale salmon-white, splashed and streaked with bright reddish- 
brown. 
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4. Тһе Grey Tit | 
Parus major Linneus 


Size: That of the Sparrow. 


Field Characters: The glossy jet black uncrested head, throat and 
broad ventral band down centre of breast contrasting with the white 
cheekpatches, grey back and whitish underparts help to recognise 
this typical tit. Sexes alike. 


Distribution: Practically throughout the Indian Empire, in the 
plains as well as hills upto about 6,000 feet, Within this range five 
races are recognised on slight differences in size, shade of colouration 
and the relative extents of black, white and grey in their tail 
feathers. 


Habits: The Grey Tit is found in well-wooded localities, but it 
avoids heavy evergreen forest. It goes about singly, in pairs or 
small flocks either by themselves or in association with other small 
insectivorous birds. They scatter about the trees keeping in touch 
with one another by a joyous cheeping and twittering. These 
restless little busybodies spend mostof their time hunting for insects 
—climbing about and clinging to sprigs and flowering stems in every 
conceivable position, peering under leaves, probing into flowers and 
searching the crevices of the bark. Their food consists mainly of 
insects, but seeds and berries are also eaten. Tits destroy large 
numbers of noxious insects and their larvae and are thus welcome 
in orchards in spite of some little damage they may do to fruit and 
fruit-buds. They get at the kernels of hard-shelled nuts by holding 
the nut down under one foot and piercing it with repeated blows of 
their strong conical bills. In the breeding season the male utters 
а loud, clear, whistling song: Whee-chi-chi..whee-chi-chi..whee-chi- 
chi. .&c. 


Nesting: The season, which varies somewhat in different locali- 
ties, is between February and November. Often two successive 
broods are raised. The nest is a pad of hair, moss or feathers placed 
in holes in trees, masonry walls or earth cuttings, 5 to 15 feet from 
the ground. It is remarkable what а tiny entrance hole the bird 
will squeeze itself through! Four to six eggs are laid, white or pinkish- 
white in colour, spotted and speckled with reddish-brown. Both 
sexes share in building, incubation and care of the young. They are 
close sitters and will often refuse to desert even while the nest hole 


is being hacked open. 


5. The Yellow-cheeked Tit 
Machlolophus xanthogenys (Vigors) 
Size: Same as the Grey Tit (Sparrow). 


Field Characters: А dainty little black and yellow tit with 
a prominent pointed crest. Sexes alike in the Northern race, both 
having black crest and black ventral band. In the Peninsular and 
Southern races the ventral band of the female is dull olive-green. - 
The female of the latter race is dimorphic, sometimes having the 
crown also of this colour. 


Distribution: A resident chiefly of hill forests and wooded 
plateau country throughout India. Three races—a Northern 
(W. Himalayas), a Peninsular (Central India, Deccan, &c.) and 
a Southern (W. Ghats) are recognised on differences of size and 
colouration. Absent in Ceylon. Represented in Burma by an allied 
species, M. spilonotus, with bright yellow forehead. 


Habits: Like others of their tribe, these tits hunt in family 
parties, generally in company with other small insectivorous 
birds. They prefer the leafy canopy of tall trees, but will descend 
lower where the prospect of food is inviting. The individuals keep 
up a joyous chee-chee as they restlessly search for insects, grubs and 
spiders which comprise the major part of their diet. Various fruits 
and berries are also eaten. Like Grey Tits they hop about the 
leaves and twigs, clinging head downwards, prying into cracks and 
crevices, and flit from sprig to sprig in their quest. Usually they 
are not shy and do not resent being watched. During the breeding 
season the male has a loud, clear whistling song; Cheewit-pretty- 
chee wit, &c. This is uttered with crest erect and wings drooping 
at the sides, 


Nesting: The season varies in different parts of its range 
according to local conditions, between April and September. The 
nest is similar to that of the Grey Tit—a pad of moss, hair, wool 
or feathers placed in a hole in a tree-stem. Old Barbet holes are 
frequently appropriated. Sometimes a hole or crack in a masonry 
wall or earth bank is utilised. The eggs—four to six in num- 
ber—are a glossless white or pinkish-white, more or less spotted and 
blotched with reddish ог ‘purplish-brown. Both sexes share in 
building, incubation and care of the young. A female whose nest- 
hole was cut open did not desert her abode, but continued to lay her 
full complement of eggs in spite of the fact that her daily contribution 
was removed from the nest on four successive mornings ! 


то 
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6. The Chestnut-bellied Nuthatch 


За castanea Lesson 


Size: Slightly smaller than the Sparrow. 


Field Characters: A small bird  slaty-blue above, deep 
chestnut below. The underparts of the female are paler. Short 
square tail (not used in climbing as by the woodpeckers) ; longish 
pointed bill It scuttles jerkily up, sideways or down and around 
the trunk and branches of a tree, or clings to and runs along the 
undersuríace of a bough with surprising agility. 


Distribution: A resident species throughout India, Burma and 
Assim (not Ceylon) though often patchy. Four races are here re- 
cognised on differences in size of wing and bill, and colouration— 
chiefly of the underparts. 


Habits: The Chestnut-bellied Nuthatch is not a bird of deep forest 
though it likes wooded tracts. It is partial to mango groves on the 
outskirts of villages. There is in the Nuthatch something of the 
tit and something of the woodpecker. Like the tit it scours the 
trunk and branches of trees for its food ; like the woodpecker it climbs 
and taps away on the bark to dislodge insect prey. On a casual 
glimpse it is possible to mistake it for a tree-mouse. Indeed the 
manner in which it runs up and down a tree, slips behind a trunk 
or branch, or clings to it upside down is strongly reminiscent of the 
antics of that rodent. It utters feeble mousy squeaks and also has a 
quick-repeated double note: Chip-chip. Unless paired off for 
breeding, these nuthatches may be seen in small parties usually in 
the mixed company of woodpeckers, tits, warblers, flycatchers and 
other insectivorous birds. They search the tree-trunks and branches 
with industry and thoroughness for spiders, grubs and insects 
lurking on the bark and in its holes and crevices. They also eat the 
kernel of various nuts and hard-shelled seeds of forest trees. These 
are wedged firmly into some crevice and pierced or hacked open by 
repeated hammer blows of their strong, pointed bills. 


Nesting: The season over most of its range is between February 
апа May. The eggs are laid in natural holes and hollows in 
tree-trunks on a lining of leaves, moss, wool, feathers or merely chips 

' of bark. The hollow is walled up with a plaster of mud, leaving a 
small neat round entrance hole. Two to six eggs are laid, white in 
ground colour, speckled with red. Sometimes two broods are raised 
in succession. 
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7. The Velvet-fronted Nuthatch 


Sitta frontalis Swainson 


Size: Slightly smaller than the Sparrow. 


Field Characters: Similar to the Chestnut-bellied Nuthatch, but 
purplish-blue above, greyish-lilac below. Forehead velvety jet-black, 
Chin and throat whitish. The female differs from the male 
(illustrated) in having no black stripe above and behind the eye. 
Pairs or family parties creeping up and around branches of trees 
in forest. 


Distribution: Ceylon and the better-wooded portions of the Indian 
peninsula (chiefly the Eastern and Western Ghats and their outliers 
to about 5,000 ft. elevation) are occupied by the typical race. The 
slightly smaller race corallina inhabits the belt of wooded country 
along the base of the Himalayas and the foothills, and extends into 
the plains of Assam, all Burma, and Malay Peninsula and Islands. 


Habits: This nuthatch is a resident of moister, better wooded tracts 
than the preceding species and is fond of submontane and foothills 
country. It is usually seen in pairs or family parties of 5 or 6, dili- · 
gently working the moss and lichen covered trunks and branches of 
forest trees, jerkily creeping up and down, or along and around them 
in the manner described. It is most commonly met with among the 
mixed hunting parties of small birds that rove the forest, of which the 
usual members are tits, flycatchers, minivets and warblers. 


The call of the Velvet-fronted Nuthatch is a loud, cheeping whistle, 
somewhat of the volume of a sunbird’s. It also utters a variety of 
mousy cheeps. 


Nesting: The season in South India is from about February to 
April. In Northern India it ranges between April and June. The 
nest is placed in a natural tree hollow or in an old woodpecker or 
barbet hole, often fairly low down. The entrance hole selected is 
usually small enough not to need further reduction by plastering up 
with mud as in the case of the Chestnut-bellied Nuthatch. The cavity 
is well padded with hair, moss or feathers. The eggs—3 to 6—are 
white in ground colour, densely speckled and blotched with red or 
purplish. Incubation is said to take 13 or 14 days. 
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8. The Jungle Babbler 
Turdoides somervillei (Sykes) 


Size: About that of the Myna. 
Field Characters: А familiar earthy-brown bird of frowzled, 
untidy appearance and a longish tail that gives the impression of 
being loosely stuck into the body. Always in flocks of half a dozen 
or зо, whence its popular names of Satbhai and ‘Seven Sisters. 
Sexes alike. 
Distribution: Throughout India and Assim, in the plains and 
up to about 5,000 feet elevation. It avoids both heavy evergreen 
forest and treeless country. Five geographical races are recognised 
on slight differences, mainly of colouration. Replaced in Ceylon 
and Burma by other related species. 
Habits: This Babbler inhabits outlying jungle as well ав well- 
wooded compounds, gardens and groves of trees about towns and 
Villages. The flocks or ‘sisterhoods’ spend their time hopping 
about on the ground, rummaging amongst the fallen leaves for 
insects. They habitually form the nucleus of the mixed hunting 
parties of insectivorous birds that move about the forests. They 
keep up a constant harsh chatter and squeaking, and as a rule the 
best of good fellowship prevails within a sisterhood. Occasionally 
differences of opinion arise between members, and loud and 
discordant wrangling ensues; bill and claw are then freely plied 
and feathers йу. To outside aggression however, they always 
present a united front and when one of the flock happens to be set 
upon the others will boldly attack and often put to rout the 
marauding hawk or cat. 
Their food consists of spiders, cockroaches and other insects 
and larva. Banyan and Peepal figs, Lantana and other berries, 
and grain are also relished. Babblers are inordinately fond of the 
flower-nectar of the Coral and Silk Cotton trees and incidentally 
do considerable service in cross-pollinating the blossoms. 
Nesting: There is no well defined season and odd birds breed 
irregularly throughout the year. The breeding pairs continue 
to remain with the flock, only detaching themselves now and 
again to attend to their private concerns. The nest is a loosely put- 
together cup of twigs, roots and grass placed in the fork of some 
leafy mango or other tree, 8 to 10 feet from the ground. Three or 
/ four eggs comprise the clutch. They are of a beautiful turquoise 
$” blue colour. Both sexes build, incubate and tend the young. The 
Pied Crested and Common Hawk-Cuckoos often lay their eggs in this 
babbler's nest, and foist their parental responsibilities upon the dupe. 


9. The Common Babbler 


Argya caudata (Dumont) 


Size: That of the Bulbul with a relatively longer tail. 
Field Characters: Slimmer than the Jungle Babbler and like 
it always seen in flocks of half a dozen or so on the ground or in low 
bushes. The earthy-brown upper plumage is streaked darker, and the 
long, graduated, loosely attached tail is finely cross-rayed. Sexes alike. 
A closely allied species, the Large Grey Babbler (A. malcolmi) 
with grey forehead and white outer tail feathers is also common in 
the drier portions of the plains. 
Distribution: The typical race caudata is resident throughout 
the dry plains and hills of India up to about 4,000 feet, Not in 
Burma, Assam or Ceylon. It has two other geographical races 
outside India proper, viz., eclipes in the Trans-Salt Range Plateau, 
and huttoni in Afghanistan, Baluchistàn, etc. 
Habits: The Common Babbler is strangely catholic in its choice of 
habitats. It avoids heavy evergreen forest and on the whole prefers 
dry open country. But it is equally at home in the deserts of Sind 
and Rājpūtāna where the annual rainfall is under 5 inches a year, 
and the Himalayan foothills where it often exceeds a hundred. 
Flocks spend their time scuttling along the ground like rats 
under hedges or through prickly scrub and thickets, rummaging 
for insects. They are loth to take wing and usually rely on their 
nimble legs when alarmed or moving írom bush to bush. The 
flight is feeble—a few rapid flaps followed by а glide on outspread 
wings and tail. Their calls are a series of short pleasant trilling 
whistles. When agitated—as for instance at the appearance of a 
prowling cat or mongoose—the birds utter a musical whistling 
W hich-which-whichi-ri-ri-ri-ri-ri-ri, etc., as they nervously twitch 
their wings and hop from bush to bush, peering down at the 
intruder, loosely jerking their tails, the whole sisterhood com- 
bining to hurl invectives at it in disorderly chorus. 


"Their food consists of spiders, grasshoppers and other insects, and 
their larve. Lantana and other berries as well as grain are also eaten. 
Nesting: The season is poorly defined and odd birds breed 
more or less throughout the year. The most general period 
however is between March and July, and often two broods are 
raised. The nest is a neat compact cup of grass and rootlets 
placed in a low thorny bush, seldom more than 5 feet up. Three 
or four glossy turquoise coloured eggs form the clutch. Both 
sexes share in the domestic duties. The nests are commonly 
parasitised by the Pied Crested and Hawk-Cuckoos. 
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10. The Deccan Scimitar Babbler 


Pomatorhinus horsfieldii Sykes 


Size: Between the Bulbul and the Myna. 


Field Characters: A dark brown babbler with white throat 
and breast, a prominent white eyebrow, and curved, pointed 
yellow bill Pairs ог small flocks usually in dense cover. Sexes 
‘alike. 


Distribution: Peninsular India from the Vindhya Mountains to Travan- 
core, and Ceylon. So far six races are recognised mainly on depth 
of colouration and size of bill. Of these two are peculiar to Ceylon. 


Habits: The Scimitar Babbler is confined to thickly forested 
country, preferably where it is broken and hilly. It is met with 
up to about 6,000 feet elevation, being most abundant in secondary 
evergreen jungle with patches of bamboo and cane or thorn- 
brakes. The birds go about іп pairs or small scattered flocks of 
4 to 10 individuals which rummage on the ground in the dense 
undergrowth, flicking the leaves over or digging in the moist 
earth with their scimitar ЪШЅ їп search of insects and grubs. 
They also hop about the moss-covered branches of forest trees 
or amongst the bamboo culms in this quest. The members of a 
flock maintain contact with one another by mellow bubbling or 
gurgling calls. In the case of pairs the male usually acts as 
leader and is followed from one thicket to another by the female 
who acknowledges by a subdued Aroo-kroo or krokant every one of 
his musical flute-like calls. The deep mellow whistling call con- 
stantly uttered, is of three or four notes, Оо-рӣ-рӣ. It proclaims their 
presence in a patch of jungle long before they are visible. The birds 
are as a rule shy and great skulkers, but will sometimes boldly enter 
town limits in quiet hill-stations. When alarmed, they hop along the 
branches with great agility as if to get under weigh before diving 
down into the seclusion of the dense undergrowth. Like the other 
babblers, their flight is feeble and ill-sustained. 


Nesting: The principal breeding months are from December 
to May. The nest is a loosely put-together domed structure—a 
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11. The Rufous-bellied Babbler’ 


Dumetia hyperythra (Franklin) 


Size: About that of the Sparrow. 


Field Characters: А restless little bird, olive-brown above 
fulvous below, in small cheeping flocks in scrub and grass jungle» 
Sexes alike. | 


Distribution: Resident throughout the greater part of India. 
(excepting the dry areas in the north-west) from the Himalayan 
foothills south, and across into Ceylon. Absent in Assam and 
Burma. Two Indian races are recognised: the Southern albogularis 
differs from the typical (Northern) mainly in being paler fulvous 
below and having the chin and throat white. А third race, phillipsi, 
with heavier bill and more white on the abdomen is peculiar to Ceylon. 


Habits: The  Ruíous-belied Babbler inhabits lightly wooded 
and thorny scrub country, being especially partial to areas 
with an intermingling of tall coarse grass. It goes about in loose 
flocks of 5 to 10 birds searching the undergrowth and grass stems 
for insects. The individuals keep in touch with one another by 
means of feeble but sharp cheeping calls—Sweech, sweech, &c.— 
mistakable on a casual hearing for а Sunbird’s. These are punc- 
tuated by harsh» tittering notes when perturbed. They are 
great skulkers. On taking alarm the birds promptly scatter and 
dive into the thickest portions of the undergrowth. Soon 
however, the flock reassembles by the louder and more agitated 
cheeping and tittering of its members, and resumes the hunt for 
food. 


The diet consists principally of insects and their larve. They 
are also fond of the flower-nectar of Silk Cotton, Coral and other 
blossoms. 


Nesting: The breeding season over most of its range is during the 
S.-W. Monsoon, between the middle of May and September. Also 
November to March—more correctly almost throughout the year—in 
Ceylon. The nest is a neat’ ball-shaped structure about six inches 
across, composed of coarse grasses and bamboo leaves, lined with finer 
grass and rootlets, with a small round entrance hole at the side. It is 
placed in a thorny bush or clump of grass or bamboos, seldom above 
3 feet from the ground, and is often concealed by a dense growth of 
monsoon creepers. The eggs—three or four in number—are a 
glossy pinkish-white, profusely speckled and blotched with reddish 
or dark brown. ; 
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12. The Yellow-eyed Babbler 


Chrysomma sinensis (Gmelin) 


Size: Slightly smaller than the Bulbul. 


Field Characters: А long-tailed bird, cinnamon and chestnut- 
brown above, white below, with conspicuous orange-yellow eyelids- 
Sexes alike. In small parties in scrub and grass undergrowth. 
Distribution: Resident throughout the plains and lower hills 
(up to about 5,000 ft.) of India proper, Assüm, Burma and Ceylon. 
Over this range 4 geographical races are recognised on depths of 
colouration. Of these one is peculiar to Ceylon. 


Habits: The Yellow-eyed Babbler is a resident of thorn-scrub 
and grass-jungle, and like its Rufous-bellied relative—with which 
itis often found side by side—it is partial to thickets in which tall 
coarse grass predominates. It is commonly met with about 
cultivation among the thorn and grass tangles growing on bands 
dividing the fields. The birds move about in small loose flocks of 
4 or 5, hunting among the brushwood for insects, often clinging to 
the grass-stems sideways or upside down in the manner of tits. The 
notes usually uttered are a clear, loud and somewhat plaintive cheep- 
cheep-cheep, &c. In the breeding season, principally, the males 
clamber up to exposed situations—the top of a bush or tuft of grass— 
and utter a loud and pretty song. They are great skulkers, and when 
alarmed will hop from bush to bush through the undergrowth and 
disappear, emitting harsh tittering notes. The flight is feeble, jerky 
and undulating. 

The food consists of spiders, grasshoppers and other insects 

and caterpillars, but like others of their ilk they will invariably 
take flower-nectar from Coral and Silk Cotton blossoms whenever 
available. 
Nesting: The season is during the S.-W. Monsoon, between 
June and September. The nest is aneat, deep cup of coarse 
grasses lined with finer material and more or less plastered on the 
outside with cobwebs. It is wedged into the crotch of а bush, 
or slung hammockwise between the upright stems of grasses or 
monsoon plants, and usually under 5 feet from the ground. 
Four or five eggs form a clutch, These are yellowish-white in 
colour finely speckled with purplish-brown, and have а fair 
gloss. Both sexes build, incubate and tend the young who leave 
the nest 12 or 13 days after hatching. 
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13. The Common lora 
` ZEgithina tiphia (Linnaeus) 


Size: About that of the Sparrow. 


Field Characters: А glossy jet-black and  canary-yellow tit-like 
bird, usually accompanied by his mate chiefly greenish-yellow. In 
non-breeding season (winter plumage) the male resembles the female 
in appearance. In gardens, groves and light forest. 


Marshall’s Тога. (ZEgithina nigrolutea), distinguished chiefly by its 
white-tipped tail, replaces the common species in Kutch and is also 
found in parts of Кајршапа, Punjab, №. W. Е. Province, Central 
India and Bengal. 


Distribution: Resident throughout the plains and hills (ар 
to about 3,000 feet) of the Indian Empire east of a Шпе running 
from the Gulf of Cambay through Mt. Aboo to Gurdaspur 
(Punjab). Three races are recognised on details of colouration, 
viz., Northern Indian (tiphia), Central Indian (Житте?) and Ceylonese 
(multicolor), the last extending into Travancore. | 


Habits: The Гога is a bird of gardens, groves of trees on the 
outskirts of villages (such as of Mango, Tamarind and Neem) and 
light secondary forest. It is usually seen in pairs which hunt 
for caterpillars and insects among the foliage, hopping from twig 
to twig and frequently clinging sideways or upside down to peer 
under the leaves. The birds keep in touch with each other by 
mellow whistles and short musical chirrups. Its Hindustani 
name ‘Shoubeegi’ is rather a good rendering of one of its 
commonest whistling calls. The nuptial display consists of the 
male chasing the female and posturing before her with wings 
drooping, white rump feathers fluffed out and tail slightly cocked 
to the accompaniment of chirrupping notes, a variety of musical 
whistles or a long drawn sibilant chee-ee. A very spectacular 
turn in the display proceedings consists of the male springing several 
feet up in the air, ‘puffing out and exhibiting the glistening white 
feathers on his rump and parachuting down to his perch in spirals 
looking like a ball of fluff. 


Nesting: The season varies somewhat from опе ‘locality to 
another but may be put down as mainly between May and 
September. The nest is a compact little cup, about 24” across, 
of soft grass and root fibres neatly rounded off at the bottom. 
It is worked into the crotch of aslender twig 4 to 30 feet from the 
. ground, but most commonly between 6 and 12. The exterior 
is well plastered with .cobwebs. The eggs number two to four 
and are pale pinky-white in colour blotched with purplish-brown. 
Both sexes share in nest-building, incubation and care of the 
young. 
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14. The Gold-fronted Chloropsis or 
* Green Bulbul’ 


Chloropsis aurifrons (Temm. & Laug.) 
Size: About that of the Bulbul. р 


Field Characters: An elegant, restless grass-green bird with 
bright golden forehead, purple and black chin and throat, and 
slender curved bill. The female is less brilliant with a duller orange 
forehead, and smaller blue shoulder patch. Pairs or parties in leafy 


or flower-laden trees. 


Distribution: Resident in  well-wooded areas more ог less 
throughout India, Burma and Ceylon up to about 6,000 feet 
elevation. Within this range three races are recognised on differences 
of size and depth of colouration. 


Habits: This Chloropsis inhabits forest and on the whole 
prefers more thickly wooded country than the next species. 
It is usually met with in pairs or parties of up to 8 or so, hunting 
industriously for insects among the foliage, clinging to the 
twigs upside down and in all manner of acrobatic positions 
in the quest. Its colour harmonises with the leaves so admirably 
that the bird is oftener heard than seen. Even then it is fre- 
quently passed over since, being an accomplished mimic, it rather 
obscures its own identity by its perfect imitation of the calls of other 
birds. Among the species commonly mimicked are the Tailor-bird, 
Red-whiskered and Common Bulbuls, Black Drongo, Iora, White- 
breasted Kingfisher, Rufous-backed Shrike and Magpie-Robin. The 
various impersonations follow one another without break and convey 
the impression of a veritable avian League of Nations in plenary 
session! Calls of migratory birds are often intriguing when they 
are reproduced long after the originals have left the locality. This 
fact postulates a remarkably retentive memory on the part of the 


Chloropsis. 


Its food consists of spiders, insects, fruits and berries. 
Flower-nectar is also regularly eaten. 
Nesting: The season over most of its range is between May 
and August. In Travancore and Ceylon November to February 
seem to be the favoured months. The nest is a loose shallow cup of 
tendrils, moss, rootlets, &c., lined with soft grass or bast fibres. It 
is carefully concealed, and usually difficult of access owing to its 
situation at the extremity of an outhanging branch near the top of 
some high tree. The eggs, normally two, are cream OT reddish-cream 
in colour, with profuse claret specks all over. 
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15. Jerdon’s Chloropsis 
Chloropsis jerdoni (Blyth) 
Size: Same as the last. 
Field Characters: Differs from the Gold-fronted species in the 


absence of golden-orange on the forehead and in having bright 
purplish-blue moustachial streaks. The difference between the 


colouration of the male and female is shown on the plate. Arboreal: 


habits. 


Distribution: The Gangetic Plain, all Peninsular India and 
Ceylon. Its range largely overlaps that of the last species, but on 
the whole it prefers less thickly wooded country. It is not found 
in Assim or Burma except in the low country about Arakan. 


Habits: Jerdon’s Chloropsis does not differ appreciably in 
habits from the foregoing species and the descriptions apply equally 
to both. It often frequents gardens, but is particularly fond of 
densely foliaged trees such as pallas (Flame of the Forest), mango and 
mhowa growing on the outskirts of villages and cultivation. On Coral 
and Silk Cotton trees in bloom, where the birds are tegular visitors, 
they act the blustering bully, attacking and driving off every 
other bird feeding on the nectar, not only in their immediate 
proximity but often in quite another part of the tree. They will 
even resort to dog-in-the-manger tactics Swooping down with harsh 
shikra like “ war cries " from a neighbouring tree, chasing away other 
birds from the flowers and returning to their base after each sortie. 


Chloropsis of various species are known as Haréwa in Hindistani. 
They make amusing pets and are much prized by fanciers. Their 


Pugnacious disposition, however, makes them unsuited for mixed 
aviaries, 


Nesting: The principal breeding months are between April 
and August, but somewhat earlier in the south. The nest is 
very like that of the Gold-fronted species. It is a fairly deep cup 
of fine roots and fibres plastered on the outside with cobwebs, and 
suspended hammock-wise between the stems of two leaves or 
branching end twigs, 20 to 30 feet from the ground. The eggs—two 
or rarely three in number—are, however, very different in appearance. 
The ground colour is pale creamy or pinkish-white, sparingly marked 
with specks, blotches and hair lines of blackish, purplish and 
reddish-brown, chiefly about the broader end. 
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16. The Red-vented Bulbul 


Molpastes cafer (Linnaeus) 


Size: Somewhat smaller and slimmer than the Мупа. (8°). 


Field Characters: А perky smoke-brown bird with partially 
crested black head, scale-like markings on breast and back, and 
a conspicuous crimson patch under the tail. Sexes alike. Pairs or 
parties in gardens and lightly wooded country. 


Distribution: А resident species, upto elevations of about 
4,000 feet, throughout the Indian Empire. Over this wide range 
five geographical races are differentiated on depth of colouration 
and minor variations in size. 


Habits: The Red-vented Bulbul is a common bird of gardens and 
light scrub jungle both near and away from human habitations. It 
is usually seen in pairs, but wherever food happens to be plentiful—as 
for instance on a Banyan tree іп пре fruit or at a swarming of winged 
termites—large numbers will collect. Although it has no song as 
such, its notes have a peculiar air of joyousness which, coupled with 
the bird’s vivacious disposition, always make it a welcome visitor 
to the garden. 


Its food consists of berries and insects. Occasionally it 
causes some damage to fruit in orchards and is at all times a 
nuisance in the vegetable patch on account of its weakness 
for peas. But it devours a great many injurious insects as well, 
thereby largely compensating for the mischief it does. 


This bulbul is of a pugnacious nature and ranks high with 
Indian bird fanciers as a fighting bird. Great rivalry obtains 
among the owners and often considerable sums change hands on 
the bouts. Champion birds fetch big prices. 


Nesting: The breeding season, which varies slightly іп the 
different parts of its distribution, is between February and 
October. The nest is a cup of rootlets sometimes plastered on 
the outside with a littlecobweb. It is placed at heights of 
between 3 and 30 feet from the ground, but oftenest under 10 
feet. Shrubs and creepers growing on or near verandahs, 
stunted date palms, cactus hedges or pollarded .' Bhendi’ 
(Thespesia) and guava trees in gardens and on the countryside 
are some of the sites chosen. The eggs—two or three in number— 
are pinkish-white, profusely blotched with purplish-brown or 
claret. Both sexes share in building, incubation and care of the 


` young. 
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17. The White-cheeked Bulbul 


Molpastes leucogenys (Gray) 


Size: Same as the last. 


Field Characters: A typical earthbrown bulbul with tufted black 
head, conspicuous glistening white cheeks, and bright sulphur- 
yellow under the tail. Sexes alike. In gardens and open scrub 
country. 


istribution : to between 3 and 9,000 ft. in the Himalayas 
ран pU west to the Assàm hills north of the Brahma- 
pūtra River. Throughout the north-western part of the Peninsula 
including Gijarat апа Kathiawar , south to Bombay and east 
to Jhansi. Three races are recognised mainly on the colour and 
length of the crest which varies from almost none, as in the race 
illustrated (leucotis), to the highly developed forwardly drooping 
pointed tuft of the typical race. 


Habits: Тһе White-cheeked Bulbul is a bird of the same jaunty 
and vivacious disposition as its Red-vented and Red-whiskered 
cousins. Within its range it is found wherever there are gardens or 
orchards, but it may also be met with far from the haunts of Man in 
semi-desert with a sparse sprinkling of ' Peeloo’ (Salvadora persica), 
wild caper (Capparis) and other thorny bushes. About human habi- 
tations it becomes excessively tame and confiding—as everybody 
who has lived on a houseboat in Srinagar knows—and is a general 
favourite. Its cheery notes and happy presence have won for it a 
cherished place in local poetry and song. The birds go about in pairs 
but small scattered flocks will collect where feeding is plentiful. 


Its diet consists of fruits and berries of various kinds, as well 
as insects, grubs and spiders. ' Bér' drupes and the fruit of the 
Persian Lilac or ' Bogain’ (Melia azadirachta), Peeloo and wild 
Caper are largely eaten. 


Nesting: The breeding season is not sharply defined. It 
varies somewhat with local conditions, but the principal months 
are from March to September. The nest is the typical bulbul type 
of structure—a cup of twigs, Brass or rootlets, rather loosely put 
together. It is placed in some low tree or thorn bush seldom more 
than 5 feet from the ground, in a garden or in open scrub country. 
The eggs—3 or 4 in number—closely resemble in appearance and 
markings those of the Red-vented Bulbul, 
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18. Тһе Red-whiskered Bulbul 


Otocompsa jocosa (Linnaeus) 


Size: Same as the Red-vented Bulbul. 


Field Characters: Distinguishable at a glance from the foregoing 
by the presence of an upstanding, pointed black crest which some- 
times curves forward almost over the beak. The crimson ‘ whiskers ” 
and undertail patch, and the white underparts are other diagnostic 


features. Sexes alike. 


Distribution: Resident but patchy, up to about 6,000 feet throughout 
the Indian Empire excepting the dry portions in the North-west. Three 
geographical races are recognised on the tints and minor differences 
in colouration. Though often found side by side with the Red-vented 
species, this bulbul appears on the whole to prefer more humid 
habitats. 


Habits: Тһе Red-whiskered Bulbul is another of the more 
familiar birds of our gardens and countryside, being found 
wherever trees afford the prospect of food and shelter, not un- 
commonly even in the heart of noisy cities. Its joyous, querulous 
notes may be heard at all hours of the day. The birds go about 
in pairs, but numbers will collect at some tree or shrub in fruit. 
Their diet consists principally of berries—those of the Lantana 
being a favourite—but they also devour a considerable number of 
spiders, insects and caterpillars. They make engaging pets, becoming 
exceedingly tame and confiding, following their master about and 
flying long distances when called. 


Nesting: Nests may be found at all seasons of the year, but 
chiefly from February to August. The nest, like that of the 
Red-vented Bulbul, is a compact cup made of rootlets, fine twigs 
and grass. Casuarina needles are utilised where available. The 
site selected is usually some low tree, shrub or hedge in a garden 
or in scrub country, there being little effort at concealment. 
Occasionally it is placed in the thatch or palm-leaf walls and roofs of 
huts, the birds sitting complacently on the eggs or feeding the young 
within a few inches of the inmates. The eggs—two to four in 
number—are very similar to those of the last species. Both sexes 
share in пез ding, incubation and care of the young. The 
incubation period 15 14-15 days. Two, or even three, broods are 
frequently raised or attempted in succession, the casualty among 
"ће eggs and young being amazingly heavy. 
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` 19. The White-browed Bulbul 


Pycnonotus luteolus (Lesson) 


Size: Same as the last. 


Field Characters: А sober coloured brownish  olive-green, 
uncrested bulbul, with pale underparts and conspicuous white 
forehead and eyebrows, Sexes alike. Pairs in scrub and bush 
jungle. 


Distribution: More or less throughout Peninsular India south 
of about 23° N. latitude—from Baroda on the west to Midnapur 
(Bengal) on the east, down to Cape Comorin and Ceylon. An 
Indian (Juteolus) and a Ceylonese (insula) race are recognised, the 
Jatter being slightly smaller and darker. 


Habits: The White-browed Bulbul is an inhabitant of dry 
open bush-and-scrub country and also frequents shrubbery in 
gardens and rambling compounds. It avoids heavy forest and 
cultivation alike, but may be found on the outskirts of either. 
It goes about in pairs and on account of its staid appearance and 
retiring disposition is oftener heard than seen. Тһе birds 
ordinarily utter a subdued, throaty churr, but every now and 
again the male explodes into loud, abrupt snatches of rattling 
song which are quite unmistakable when once heard. 


Its diet consists of Banyan and Peepal figs and of fruits and 
berries of various kinds—those of Ber (Zizyphus) and Lantana 
being two of the commonest. Spiders and insects are also eaten. 


All bulbuls, by nature of their food, play an important role 
in the dispersal of seed and dissemination of plant-life over the 
countryside, 


Nesting: The season is mainly from March to September. 
Birds in Travancore and Ceylon breed somewhat earlier, i.e., 
between February and April. The nest is similar to that of the 
Red-vented Bulbul—a neat but flimsy and loosely put-together 
affair of rootlets, etc., without extra lining. It is placed in some 
thick bush or young date palm, as a rule under 5 feet from the 
ground. 


The eggs—two or three in nut. ber—are less richly marked but 
otherwise not unlike those of the Red-vented species. 
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20. The Pied Bush-Chat 


Saxicola caprata (Linnaeus) 


Size: About that of the Sparrow. 


Field Characters: A jet black bird with white patches on 
rump, abdomen and wings, the last more conspicuous in flight. The 
female is earth-brown with a pale rusty coloured rump. Pairs, on 


bushtops, etc., in open country. 


Distribution: More or less throughout the Indian Empire, 
,in the plains as well as hills, commonly up to 7,000 feet. То 
north-western India and the Himalayan foothills it is only a 
breeding summer visitor. Three geographical races are recog- 
nised on slight differences in size of wing and bill, and the extent of 
white on the underparts of the male. A fourth race, with the 
heaviest bill, is peculiar to Ceylon. 


Habits: The Pied Bush-Chat loves stony open and sparsely 
scrubbed country, in the neighbourhood of villages and cultivation. 
It is seen singly, but usually has its mate somewhere close at hand. 
The bird takes up a position on the top of a stake, tuft of grass or 
some other exposed perch whence it makes frequent little darts to the 
ground to pick up an unwary grasshopper or bug. Sometimes it 
will spring up into the air or make short sallies after winged insects, 


The note commonly uttered is a harsh chek, chek, ending in a 
subdued ішегі. In the breeding season the male has а pretty 
whistling song, beginning with a double chick-chick and resembling 
those of the Indian Robin and the Crested Bunting. It is uttered 
either from a perch or as the bird indulges in short display 
flights to and fro with slow ‘delayed action’ wing beats above 
his back as in a pigeon ‘ clapping.’ Apart from courtship, 
the song is also uttered as a defiance to rivals. During this gesture 
the wings are drooped flaunting the white shoulder patches ; 
the tail is depressed and outspread, the white rump fluffed out 
menacingly, and the neck stiffly craned forward. 


Nesting: The season is between February and Мау varying 
with locality. The nest is a pad of grass, lined with hair or wool. 
It is placed in hollows in an earth cutting, a depression in the 
ground under some bush or in crevices or holes in a boundary 
wall. The eggs—three to five іп number—are usually рае 
bluish-white, speckled and blotched with reddish-brown. Incu- 
bation takes 12 to 13 days. Only the female broods, but the male 
helps to feed the young ud a^» occasionally in building. 
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21. The Collared or Indian Bush-Chat 


Saxicola torquata (Linnaeus) 


Size: About that of the Sparrow. 


Field Characters: A dapper little bird with black head, orange- 
brown breast, and prominent white patches on sides of neck (the 
“collar ’), shoulders, and above the base of tail. The female resem- 
bles the hen Pied Bush-Chat, but is streaked darker on the upper 
parts. Singly or pairs in open country and cultivation. 


Distribution: The race indica, which breeds in the Himalayas 
and beyond, is common in winter throughout the Indian Empire 
excepting the part of the peninsula south of about Belgaum. 
It is also absent in Ceylon. Three other races are recognised on 
minor differences of size and colouration. One of these is resident 
along a strip of country in the north, the other two being winter 
visitors from beyond our northern borders. 


Habits: The Indian Bush-Chat is only met with in the plains during 
the cold weather. It begins to arrive in September and by April 
the majority of birds have departed for their northern breeding grounds, 
During its sojourn, it is seen singly or in pairs in open country and 
cultivation. Along the sea coast it is partial to sparse mangrove and 
sea-holly scrub about tidal creeks. Like the Pied Bush-Chat it takes 
most of its food from the ground using the tip of a bush, grass stem 
or clod of earth for its observation post. From this perch it makes 
short excursions in pursuit of prey, which 15 either devoured on 
the ground or carried back to the base. It is of the same restless 
disposition as the last, and constantly flicks open its tail and up 
and down as it surveys the neighbourhood. 


Its voice and notes are similar to those of the Pied Bush- 
Chat. The pretty little song, developed in the breeding season, 
is seldom heard while the birds are in their winter quarters. 


Its food consists of grasshoppers, earwigs, beetles and other 
small insects, 


Nesting: Within Indian limits, this Bush-Chat breeds through 
out the Himilayas from east to west between 2 and 9,000 feet 
elevation. Odd, birds may occasionally be found nesting in the 
foothills and sub-Himalayan Plains. The usual period is between 
April and July. “Тһе nest does not differ from that of the Pied 
Bush-Chat. It is well concealed in a hole in parapet walls of terraced 
fields, or under a boulder on the stony, scrub-covered hillsides. The 


eggs—íour to six in number—do not differ appreciably from those 
of the last species. * 
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22. The Redstart 


Phenicurus ochruros (Sg. Gmelin) 
Size: About that of the Sparrow. 


Field Characters: А slim black and  orange-chestnut bird, 
constantly shivering its tail and dipping low the forepart of its body. 
The female is brown where the male is black and is also paler generally. 
Seen singly in stony, sparsely scrubbed country and groves, of trees. 


»Distribution: In winter throughout Assim, Burma and the 
Indian Peninsula as far south as, but not including, Travancore 
or Ceylon. Two races are recognised: (т) phoenicuyoides visiting 
‘N-W India including the western United Provinces, (2) rufiventris 
the rest of the range. The latter race is slightly larger and has less 
grey fringing to its upper plumage, especially crown. 


Habits: The Redstart is a common and familiar bird about 
villages, cultivation and gardens during the cold weather, from 
September to April. It haunts shady nullahs and groves such as 
mango orchards, and may frequently be seen perched on a roof-top 
or wall dipping forward jerkily every little while and ceaselessly 
flirting its tail. It is equally at home in bare broken country or 
amongst boulder hillocks and ruins. It flits about from perch to 
perch shivering its irrepressible little tail as it goes. 


Its food consists of small beetles, caterpillars, ants, spiders 
and the like which are picked off the ground or from old walls, bushes 
or trees, the bird working industriously from early dawn until well 
after dusk. At times it will capture winged insects in the air in the 
manner of a flycatcher. 


The notes commonly uttered are a sharp mousy whit.... whit 
... whit &c., reminiscent of the squeaking of an unoiled bicycle wheel. 
The interval between one whit and the next, is just about the time 
taken by one revolution of the wheel when ridden at an easy pace. 
The pleasant little song, uttered at the breeding season, is seldom 
heard while the birds are in their winter quarters. 


Nesting: The Redstart breeds in the mountains of Kashmir, 
Nepal, Tibet and beyond—from Persia right across to Mongolia— 
between May and August. The nest is a loose cup of grass, moss 
and leaves lined with hair, wool or feathers. It is placed in a hole 
in an earth bank, roadside cutting or piled-stone boundary wall. 
Four to six eggs are laid. In colour they range from almost 
white to pale blue gree: „ang wave no markings. 
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23. The Indian Robin 
Saxicoloides fulicata (Linnaeus) 


Size: Slightly larger than the Sparrow. 


Field Characters: A sprightly little black bird with rusty-red 
under the cocked tail. There is a white patch on each wing, con- 
cealed or almost so at rest, but conspicuous in flight. The hen is 
ashy-brown with pale chestnut under the tail Pairs, in open 
country. 

Distribution: Resident throughout India and Ceylon up to 
about 5,000 feet. Not in Assim or Burma. Four races аге re- 
cognised: the typical or Ceylonese, a North Indian (cambaiensis), 
а South Indian (р/утаѓиға) and ап intermediate (intermedia), 
The last occupies a broad belt across the centre of the peninsula 
north and south of Ahmadnagar. They are separated on minor 
differences of size, and colouration of the back. 


Habits: The Indian Robin is one of the most familiar and 
confiding birds of our countryside. It inhabits the drier and more 
open parts and is a frequent visitor to gardens and compounds. It 
loves the neighbourhood of villages where one may come across it 
perched on a thatch roof, cactus hedge or stone, Switching its cocked 
tail up and down expressively as it turns one way then another, 
uttering its cheery notes. The tail is sometimes tossed so far forward 
as almost to touch the head. This is the case especially when a rival 
is being faced up to. The birds may be seen hopping along the ground, 
now mounting a bush or termite-mound, now descending at the sight 
of insect prey. They are by no means shy and will boldly enter 
verandahs of dwelling houses and tents in search of food. 


The Robin feeds exclusively on insects and caterpillars. It 
is partial to white-ants and is commonly in attendance on or near 
ant-hills. It has a short pleasant ‘song '—or more correctly a few 
cheery notes—uttered in courtship display. 


Nesting: The season over the greater part of its range is from 
April to June; earlier in the south. The nest is a cup-shaped 
affair of grass and rootlets, lined with feathers or hair and often 
adorned with snake sloughs. It is placed in a hole in a wall, 
earth-cutting or rotten tree-stump. А derelict tin can or earthen 
chatty lying about is frequently used. The eggs—two or three 
—are white or cream coloured, sometimes with a greenish tinge, 
and are speckled and blotched with ruddy brown. Both sexes 
share in building and care of the young, but the female alone 
incubates. $ 
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` 24. The Magpie-Robin or Dhayal 
Copsychus saularis (Linnaeus) 


Size: About that of the Bulbul. 

Field Characters: А trim black-and-white bird with cocked 
tail as in the Robin. In the female the black portions are replaced 
by brown and slaty-grey. Singly or pairs about human habitations. 


Distribution: Resident practically throughout Ње Indian 
Empire, up to about 4,000 feet elevation. It does not occur in 
САУ. Punjab, Sind and W. Rājpūtāna. Four races are recognised 
on minor differences of size and colouration, viz.; Indian (saularis), 
Ceylonese (ceylonensis), Andaman (andamanensis) and Malayan 
(añmænus). 
Habits: The Magpie-Robin is also amongst the more familiar 
‘birds found about the haunts of Man. In the non-breeding 
season it is shy and quiet, skulking about in undergrowth and 
brushwood and only uttering a plaintive swee-ee and harsh chr-r, 
chr-r notes from time to time. But it is one of our finest songsters. 
With the approach of the hot weather the cock recovers his voice, 
and in his spruce pied livery he is a striking and happy figure as 
from the topmost twigs of a leafless tree, a gate-post or hedge he 
gladdens the short-lived cool of a May morning with his continuous 
torrent of far-reaching song. The melody is punctuated by a constant 
spreading and upward jerks of his white-fringed tail. Singing 
continues intermittently throughout the day. He is an accom- 
plished mimic besides, and imitates the calls of many other birds to 


perfection. 

Although chiefly arboreal, 
ground, hopping about and picking up cricke 
ants, caterpillars and a host of other insects, Occasionally one 
will make short sallies into the air after winged prey. Silk Cotton 
and Coral blossoms are visited regularly for the sake of the sugary 
nectar. During the breeding season the males love to show off 
before their mates, and indulge in much spreading of tails and 
ludicrous puffing-out, strutting and nodding. They become 
very pugnacious and resent the intrusion of other cocks into their 
territory. 
Nesting : 
and July, earlier in the south. N 
The nest is a pad of grass, rootlets and hair. 
a wall, tree-trunk or branch, between 5 and 
The eggs—three to five—are some shade of pale blue-green, 
aiid’ mottled with reddish-brow- . 
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the bird also feeds largely on the 
ts, grasshoppers, 


The season over most of its range is between April 
ovember to August in Ceylon. 
It is placed in a hole in 
20 feet from the ground. 
blotched 


25. The Shama EAE 


Kittacincla malabarica (Scopoli) zm. * 


Size: That of the Bulbul, but with a relatively much longer... 
tail. ~ 
Field Characters: Ап unmistakable cousin of the familiar 
Magpie-Robin. The head, back and breast in the male are glossy 
black, the underparts rich chestnut. The white patch above the 
base of the long, graduated black-and-white tail is diagnostic ‹ 
even when only a flashing glimpse of the flying bird is obtained. 

In the female the black is replaced by slaty-brown, the underparts 
are paler and duller, and the tail shorter. Solitary, in deep forest. 


Distribution: Patchily over a considerable part of India (excepting 
the dry portions in the N-W), Burma, Ceylon and the Andamans. 
Four races are recognised on comparative lengths of tail, and details 
of colouration. Of these one is peculiar to the Andamans and 
another to Ceylon. In the latter, male and female are similarly 
coloured. 


Habits: The Shama is essentially а bird of forest-clad foothills 
and ghats, where it haunts the seclusion of dense secondary 
undergrowth, being particularly fond of bamboo-covered ravines. 
It is extremely shy and retiring as far as Man is concerned, but 
otherwise closely resembles the Dhyal in habits. Its beautiful 
song of several rich, clear, melodious notes is principally heard in the 
early mornings and at dusk, often continuing till close on nightfall. 
On account of its retiring disposition and the remoteness of its 
normal habitat, the Shima is much more likely to be met with as 
a cage-bird by most readers than in a wild state. It is popularly 
acknowledged as the finest songster we have in India and is 
accordingly much prized by fanciers. It thrives well, and even 
breeds, in captivity. Besides its own vocal accomplishments, 
it will readily learn to mimic the calls of other birds accurately. 


Its diet is exclusively insectivorous, consisting of grasshoppers 


and other insects and larve, which are taken either off the ground 
or among bushes. 


Nesting: The breeding season is mainly between April and 
June. The nest—a shallow cup of rootlets, grass and bamboo 
leaves—is placed at moderate heights in some hollow in a tree-trunk 
or at the base of a tangled bamboo clump. The eggs—three or four 
in number—closely resemble those of the Magpie-Robin, being some 
shade of blue-green, densely blotch. 1 with brown or reddish-brown. 
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= 26. The Southern Blackbird 


4 Turdus simillimus Jerdon 
Size: About that of the Myna. 


Field Characters:* A plain grey-brown bird witha black cap, 
orange-yellow eyelids, legs апа ЫШ. The female is more ashy above 
and paler generally, with the cap brown. In ghat forests. 


Distribution: GAàís and hill country practically throughout 
Peninsular India, roughly from Mt. Abu and south of the Vindhyan 


* Hills. Six races are recognised on minor differences of size, coloura- 


zn and comparative lengths of the second primary wing-quill. One 


-of these is peculiar to Ceylon. 


Habits: The Blackbird is а resident of  well-wooded hills 
but wanders into the plains in winter. It may be met with 


.in open scrub jungle, groves of trees about villages, and in gardens 


and compounds. It goes about singly as well as in pairs or 
small parties which feed both on the ground and in trees. But 
it is chiefly terrestrial in habits and more usually seen hopping 
about, turning over and flicking aside dry leaves in search of 
insects and ripe fruit lying on the ground. The bird is silent 
in the cold weather, the only note then heard being a sharp 
high-pitched free-ee uttered from time to time and varied 
occasionally by а throaty, quick-repeated chuch-chuch-chuch. 
During the breeding season it has a fine song resembling that of 
the Magpie-Robin, but considerably louder and richer. Imitations of 
the calls of other birds are frequently interwoven in its own vocal 
effort. This is heard mostly in the mornings and evenings, often till 
well after dusk. Its flight is swift and direct without pauses or gliding. 


ТЕ lives on insects, snails and the like, but fruits and berries 
also form a large proportion of its diet. Banyan figs, Jamin fruit 
(Eugenia jambolana) and Lantana berries are invariably eaten. Silk 
Cotton and Coral blossoms are regularly visited for the sugary nectar 
they supply. 

Nesting: Blackbirds breed throughout the hilly portions of 
their range between May and August. The nest, typical of this 
group of birds, is a deep cup of moss, rootlets and grass into which 
a good deal of wet mud is incorporated, lined with soft ferns and root 
hairs. It is placed in a bush or small tree rarely above ro feet from 
the ground. The eggs—three to five in number—are pale greenish- 
white, blotched with ruddy brown, densely about the broad end. 


* These refer chiefly to the Black-capped Blackbird (T. s. 
mahrattensis.) , 
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27. The Blue Rock-Thrush ^ р 


Monticola solitaria (Linnaeus) ^ 
Size: That of the Bulbul. 2 


Field Characters: Male bright indigo-blue; female grey-brown ^, 
above whitish below cross-barred with dark brown, and with a pale Я 
bar in the wings. Solitary, among boulders, ruins, stone-quarries, 
etc. 


Distribution: Four races are recognised of which three have, 
a very restricted or occasional winter distribution in extreme 
North-West India, and in Burma. The fourth pandoo, is fout. 
practically all over India, Assam and Burma in the cold weather. 
Also in the Hill Zone of Ceylon. The races differ in details of size 
and colouration. К 


Habits: The Blue Rock-Thrush is a winter visitor to the Indian 
plains and hills, arriving about October and leaving by April. It 
loves boulder-strewn hillsides, rock scarps and broken country; 
but may also commonly be seen in and about towns and villages 
perched bolt upright on a housetop or cornice, bowing jerkily 
in the manner of a Redstart and flirting its tail. From this 
vantage point it sallies down on any insect it can spot; morsels 
too large to be devoured at once are carried off and whacked 
against the perch before being swallowed. Occasionally it 
will capture winged insects in the air like a flycatcher. It is of 
sedentary habits and will often frequent a particular locality day after 
day throughout the season and in successive seasons. It is not shy 
and frequently enters inhabited houses, quietly and unobtrusively, 
to take refuge among the rafters or under eaves from the mid-day 
heat. For the most part it is silent while with us, but the male’s 
sweet whistling song may sometimes be heard just before the 
birds depart for their nesting grounds. In silhouette—on the 
wing and also while alighting—the bird looks extremely like the 
Brown Rock-Chat (Cercomela fusca) another familiar species of similar 
habitat of North and Central India. 


Its food consists principally of insects, but fruits and berries 
are also eaten, 


Nesting : The species as а whole breeds from Transcaspia 
right across to Japan. Our Indian race, pandoo, nests in Kashmir, 
Simla States, Garhwal and Tibet, usually at between 6 and 9,000 
feet elevation, from April to June. The nest is a rough pad of 
moss, grass and leaves placed in a hole in a cliff or bank, or among 
stones in terracing parapet walls. The eggs—three to five in number— 
are pale blue speckled with brownish--ed. 
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^98. The Malabar Whistling Thrush 


Myophonus horsfieldii Vigors 


Size: Between the Myna and the Pigeon. 


Field Characters: A blue-black thrush with patches of glistening 
cobalt blue on forehead and shoulders. Sexes alike. Singly or pairs 
by rocky hill-streams. 


The closely related Himalayan species (M. temminckii) occupies a 
strip of country along the foot of the Himalayas extending into 
Assim and Burma. This has no cobalt patches, and a yellow bill 
instead of black. 


Distribution: Mt. Abu and practically down the entire length of 
the Western Ghats. Not in Ceylon. On the eastern side only recorded 
from Pachmarhi (Central Provinces), Sambalpur (Orissa) and the 
Shevaroy Hills. 


Habits: This handsome bird is a denizen of well-wooded rocky 
nullahs and torrential hill-streams, both near and away from 
human habitations. In the cold weather mostly, the only note 
heard is a sharp Aree-ee. With the approach of the breeding season 
it develops a rich, remarkably human whistling song which rambles 
aimlessly up and down the scale and has earned for the bird its popular 
name of Idle or Whistling Schoolboy. It is heard chiefly in the early 
morning—being one of the first bird voices to greet the incoming day 
—and again shortly before dusk. 

Aquatic insects, snails and crabs from the major part of its 
diet. The bird hops about from stone to stone in the midst of a 
rushing stream and snatches the quarry as it floats past. The tail 
is constantly jerked and spread fanwise in order to “ stampede ' 
lurking prey from the crevices and hollows. Snails and crabs are 
purposefully battered on the rock and their shells smashed before 
swallowing. 

The Whistling Thrush thrives in captivity and becomes 
surprisingly tame if taken young. It is much prized as a songster. 


Nesting: The breeding season ranges, according to locality, 
between February and August. The nest is invariably in the 
proximity of some nullah or torrent. It is a large, compact pad 
of roots, moss and grass reinforced with a good deal of mud. It 
is placed under a shelf of rock, on a precipitous ledge or among the 
roots of a tree. It is sometimes built in houses, both deserted and 
in occupation. Three or four eggs are laid, pale buff or greyish-stone 
in colour blotched and speckled with reddish-brown and lavender. 
Both sexes share in building, incubation and care of the young. The 
"ncubaticà period is 16-17 days. 
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29. Tickell’s Blue Flycatcher “ 


Muscicapula tickellie (Blyth) d 


Size: About that of the Sparrow. 


Field Characters: А blue bird with bright azure forehead, 
eyebrows and shoulder-patches. Breast pale rusty, fading to 
white lower down. The female is duller and paler. Singly, 
in secondary bush jungle. 


Distribution: Resident for the most part—up to about 5,069 
feet elevation—practically throughout the Indian Empire except 
in Sind and the dry areas of the North-West. Three races are 
recognised: the Indian (tickellie), the South Burma (sumatrensis) 
and the Ceylon (пезеа). They differ from each other mainly in 
depth and details of colouration. 


Habits:  Tickel's Blue Flycatcher is a resident of lightly 
wooded country abounding in thorn scrub, and is also met with 
in secondary growth in deciduous forest, It has a preference for 
broken foothills country where it haunts cool shady glades and 
bamboo-clad ravines. It also enters gardens and groves about 
human habitations. From a favourite perch on some exposed twig 
or twisted liana stem, where it sits bolt upright flicking its tail and 
uttering a sharp click-click from time to time, it launches short agile 
sallies after insects. While these are usually captured on the wing, 
the bird will occasionally also seek for them as it hovers before a sprig 
or flower. 


ТЕ has a pleasing little trilly, metallic song, constantly uttered, 
which is frequently the first indication of its presence in a ‘thicket. 


The food of the Blue Flycatcher, like that of its relations, 
consists very largely of flies, gnats and other dipterous insects. 


Nesting: Тһе breeding season ranges between March and 
August, varying with the locality. The nest is placed in a hollow 
in а tree-stump ог earth-bank, or it may be in a clump formed 
by the branching on a bamboo stem. It is never at any great 
height from the ground and often as low as 3 or 4 feet. It is 
composed of dead leaves, twigs, rootlets and moss untidily 
put together. The whole thing is wedged into the site, and 
in the last named situation usually assimilates so well with 
its surroundings as to be difficult to locate. Three to five eggs 
are laid, pale clay-brown or Olive-brown in clour, sprayed all over 
with very minute reddish-brown specks, 
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The Verditer Flycatcher 
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** 30. The Verditer Flycatcher 


Eumyias thalassina (Swainson) 


3 Size: About that of the Sparrow. 

«Field Characters: The male (illustrated) is a striking little bird 
3 dressed in flashing blue-green. The female is duller and greyer. 
Singly, perched upright in exposed situations in wooded country, 

chasing winged insects and returning to the perch. 
An allied species, the Nilgiri BlueFlycatcher (Eumyias albicaudata), 
45 resident and common in the hills of South-west India. It is duller 
‚ in colouration, more indigo less green. The base of its tail as well 


© as the abdomen and undertail coverts are white or whitisth. 


In Ceylon it is represented by the insular dusky grey-blue species, 
E. sordida, with white undertail coverts but no white in tail. 
Distribution: Throughout the Himülayas in summer, between 4 
and ro thousand feet elevation, east into the hills of Assim, Burma 
and beyond. In winter, more or less over the entire peninsula to 
extreme south, excepting Punjab, Sind and the drier portions of Raj- 
pütàna. 
Habits: The Verditer Flycatcher affects well-wooded country. The 
outskirts of forest clearings, secondary jungle with large leafy trees 
here and there, and groves of trees planted around villages are some 
of its favourite haunts. It is also partial to shady cover by streams 
and nullahs, and freely enters gardens—especially the more rambling 
and jungly ones. It is bold and confiding and shows little fear of 
Man, The bird may sometimes be seen fluttering about the foliage 
and making, every now and again, short aerial sallies in the typical 
flycatcher manner, after the winged insects so disturbed. At other 
times a bird will soar upwards for a few feet and descend gracefully and 
airily, warbling a few trilling notes. It has a sweet and pleasing 
jingling song, rather like the White-eye’s but louder. It lasts from 5 
to 10 seconds and is constantly uttered from some exposed twig on 
the top of a tree. Telephone wires are favourite singing and look- 
out posts. Its food consists of flies and other tiny winged insects. 
Nesting: This handsome flycatcher breeds from April to July 
throughout the residential portions of its habitat. The nest is a 
somewhat massive, thick-sided cup of moss and root hairs, lined, 
with finer material. It may be placed under the eaves of an occupied 
dwelling house, in a hole in a wall, or among the exposed roots of a 
tree in a roadside embankment even where people may be continually 
passing and repassing within a few feet of it. 

The normal clutch is of 4 eggs, white to pale pink in ground colour 
with a darker pink cap-like ring round the broader end. Both sexes 
share in bui.ding and incubation. 
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31. The Paradise Flycatcher <” 


Tchitrea paradisi (Linnaeus) 


Size: That of the Bulbul, excluding the tail ‘ribbons’ which are 
between 1o and 15 inches long. 


' Field Characters: Adult male silvery white with two long- 
ribbon-like feathers or streamers in tail, and metallic black- 
crested head. Female and young male chestnut above, gréyish- 
white below—in general effect suggestive of a bulbul. The 
young male has chestnut streamers in the tail; the female is, 
without. Singly or pairs, in wooded country. 4 
Distribution: Throughout the Indian Empire, in the Him&layüs 
(commonly up to 5,000 feet and occasionally higher), the plains and 
the peninsular hill ranges. Resident in many portions, seasonal 
visitor in others. Three races concern us here. They are recognised 
on minor differences of colouration and size. In the race ceylonensis, 
which is peculiar to and resident in Ceylon, the male never acquires 
the adult white plumage. 

Habits: This delightful creature—variously known ав Rocket 
Bird, Widow Bird or Ribbon Bird—is a frequenter of shady groves 
and gardens, often in the neighbourhood of human habitations, and 
of light deciduous jungle with bamboo-clad nullahs. Pairs are 
usually met with, either by themselves or in the mixed hunting 
parties of small birds in forest. The lithe, fairy-like movements of 
the male as, with streamers trailing behind, he makes short aerial 
sallies and contortions after winged insects, or flits in graceful undulat- 
ing flight from one tree to another, present a fascinating spectacle. 
The notes commonly heard are a harsh and grating che or che-chwe. 
During the breeding season they are supplemented by a number of 
pleasant musical ones uttered by both sexes, but these can hardly be 
called a song. 

Their diet is entirely insectivorous consisting chiefly of flies 
and moths. These are captured on the wing in the manner typical 
of the flycatchers. 


Nesting: The season ranges between February and July. 
The nest is built in the crotch or elbow of a twig usually from 6 to 12 
feet above the ground. It is a compactly woven cup of fine grasses 
and fibres, plastered on the outside with cobwebs and spiders’ egg 
cases. The normal clutch consists of three to five eggs, раје creamy- 
pink in ground colour, speckled and blotched with reddish-brown. 


Both sexes partake in building, incubation and care of 
the young, though the hen does the lion's share of the work. In- 
cubation takes 15-16 days and the young leave the nest about 12 
days after hatching. 
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7%» The White-spotted Fantail Flycatcher 


Leucocirca pectoralis Jerdon 


Size: About that of the Sparrow. 


` Field Characters: A cheery, restless smoke-brown bird with 


conspicuous white eyebrows, white-spotted breast and flanks, 
and whitish abdomen. Its most striking feature is the ЧЫ! 
cocked and spread out like a fan, with the wings drooping on either 
side. Sexes alike. Pairs, in wooded country, gardens, &c. 

An allied species, the White-browed Fantail Flycatcher, (L. 
aureola),—distinguished by its broad white forehead and white under- 
parts—is found commonly more or less throughout India, Burma and 
Ceylon. 


Distribution: From north of Travancore through the Bombay 
Presidency to Кајршапа. Also the greater portion of peninsular 
India in and south of the Central Provinces, up to about 6,000 
feet elevation. Two races are recognised on minor differences 
of colouration, 


Habits: This flycatcher is a bird of sparse secondary jungle 
as well as gardens and groves, even in the midst of noisy towns. 
It regards the proximity of Man with indifference and is often 
surprisingly tame. The birds are usually seen in pairs which keep 
more or less to one circumscribed locality. They flit tirelessly about 
the foliage or from tree to tree, waltzing and pirouetting amongst 
the lower branches or on a nearby wall or stone. The birds constant- 
ly launch graceful looping-the-loop sallies after insects which are 
snapped up in the air with a little castanet-like snap of the mandibles. 


The note usually uttered is a somewhat harsh chuck-chuck, 
but it has also a delightful, clear whistling song of several tinkling 
notes, rising and falling in scale, which is constantly warbled as the 
bird prances about. - 

Its food consists of mosquitoes, flies 
Nesting: The breeding season гап 


August, The nest is a beautiful li 
fibres, neatly, draped and plastered 


It is similar to the Iora's with the со is mot 
rounded off at the bottom. Ап untid ch of grass, strips of БАЗИ 
and pith is left dangling ипаегпеа % ij built in the crotch 
fork of a twig, seldom more than 8 fe the ground. “The пог, 


clutch is of 3 eggs, pinkish-cream in сойи ул 

specks round, the broad end. Both sex: 

and care of “he young. 
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33. The Grey Shrike = : 


Lanius excubitor Linnaeus 


Size: About that of the Myna, with a relatively longer tail. ==> 

Field Characters: А silver-grey bird with longish black апа 
white tail. The black wings are relieved by a white patch which 
flashes conspicuously in flight. А broad black stripe from bill 
backwards across the eye. Typical heavy hooked bill. Sexes alike. | 
Singly, in dry, open country. Г 1 
Distribution: Sind,” along the base of the Himalayas upto < ° 
2,000 feet elevation, and throughout the drier portions of the Indian 

plains south to Belgaum and east to Calcutta. Not Eastern Ghats, 

‘Assim, Burma or Ceylon. Besides the Indian race (/ahtora), 3 others 

are recognised on minor differences. These live beyond our limits 
and only occasionally straggle in just across our N.-W. boundaries. 


Habits: The Grey Shrike inhabits dry, open country and semi 
desert. Cultivation only attracts it where interspersed with patches | 
of arid b&r- ог babool-covered waste land. From a perch.on the 
top of some thorn bush it keeps a sharp lookout for prey, descending 
to the ground from time to time to seize and carry off the victims. 
They are held under foot and torn to pieces with the sharp hooked } 
pill before being swallowed. Like many of this genus—which on r 
account of the peculiar habit are known as Butcher Birds—the Grey 
Shrike maintains a regular larder where surplus food is impaled on \ 
thorns to be eaten at leisure. Except at the breeding season when , , 
pairs is the rule, the birds are usually met with singly. Each in- ' 
dividual has a recognised beat or feeding territory which it will 
frequent day after day and jealously guard against interlopers. The - 
usual call notes are harsh and grating, but at the nesting period a very 
pleasing little tinkling song is uttered. It is а good mimic of the calls 
of other birds. 

Its food consists of crickets, locusts and large insects as well - 
as lizards, mice and any young or sickly birds that can be over- | 
powered. One has been known to attack a wounded sandgrouse ! [ 


Nesting: Тһе season ranges between January and October, but 
March and April are the principal months. The nest is a deep, i 
compact cup of thorny twigs and grass, lined with rags, wool or 
feathers. It is placed in a thorny bush or tree, between 4 and 12 
feet from the ground. The eggs—three to six in number—vary 
considerably in colour and size. The commonest type is pale greenish 
whi’, thickly blotched and spotted with purplish-browa, especially 
at the broad end. X 
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TAS 34. The Bay-backed Shrike 


Lanius vittatus Valenciennes 


X 
Size: About that of the Bulbul. 


Field Characters: Grey and white head with o s black 
stripe across forehead and backward through the eyes. Chestnut- 
maroon back, white underparts. The white or whitish rump, 
and the white patches on its black wings are very conspicuous in 


?flight. Long black-and-white graduated tail and typical stout, 


hook-tipped bill. Sexes alike. Singly in dry country and about 
cultivation. 


Distribution: Practically the whole of India from the Himalayas 
(up to 6,000 ft. elevation) south to Cape Comorin. Across, it extends 
from Afghanistan and Baluchistan to Western Bengal. Not in 
Assim, Burma or Ceylon. In parts of this range it is a seasonal 


visitor only. 


Habits: Тһе  Bay-back—the smallest of our Indian shrikes— 
is a bird of dry open country abounding in Babool trees and 
scrub. It is frequently met with also in the vicinity of culti- 
vation and gardens. It avoids both desert areas and humid 
forest. The terrain it prefers is in fact intermediate in character 
between the dry semi-desert favoured by the Grey Shrike, and the 
wooded, well-watered country beloved of the Rufous-backed Shrike, 
In other respects, its habits do not differ appreciably from either of 
these. The churring notes, most commonly heard, are harsh 
and unmusical, but it also has a pleasant little warbling song in 
which imitations of the calls of other birds are freely intermingled. 
A whimsical courtship display is indulged in by the male at the 
breeding season. This consists mostly of craning his neck, 
cocking his tail, sidling up to the hen on a perch and stiffly hopping 
closer and closer to her. All this while his face is turned away from 
her, but he is singing obviously ‘ at ' her. 


Nesting: The season lasts from April to September, the 
majority of eggs being laid in June and July. The nest is a neat, 
compact cup of grass, rags, wool and feathers. Generally much 
cobweb is used on the outside for binding the material. It is 
placed at moderate heights in the fork of a small tree or in a tall 
roadside hedge. Three to five eggs are laid, smaller than those 
cf the Grey Shrike but similar in colour and markings; and 
presenting che same range of variations, 
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35. The Rufous-backed Shrike” 


Lanius schach Linnaeus 


Size: Between the Bulbul and the Myna, with a relativelv., 


longer tail. 

Field Characters: Forehead and a band through the eyes 
black. Head grey. Lower back and rump bright rufous. Under, 
parts washed rufous. Typical shrike bill. Sexesalike. Singly,in open 
wooded, or scrub country. 

Distribution : Practically throughout the Indian Empire up 
to about 8,000 feet in the Himalayas. Resident in many portions, 
seasonal visitor in others. Four races ate recognised on measure- 
ments, and details of colouration. 

Habits: The Rufous-backed Shrike inhabits open but wooded 
and, on the whole, well-watered country. In general habits 
it does not differ from the two foregoing species. Its usual 
call notes are loud, harsh and scolding, but it also has a pretty 
little rambling song uttered in the nature of a soliloquy, of con- 
siderable duration. Besides its own notes, the song has a great many 
imitations of other birds’ calls interwoven іп it. 

This shrike is perhaps the finest and most convincing mimic 
of the trio. Apart from the calls of birds, both resident along- 
side and long after they have migrated from the locality, it 
reproduces with amazing accuracy a large variety of other 
familiar sounds of the countryside—for example, the harsh squeals 
of a frog caught by a snake. In one instance an individual 
commenced yelping like a very young puppy the day after a 
litter was born in a house adjoining its feeding territory. In 
another case it mimicked to perfection the call of a tame Grey 
Partridge belonging to. а grass-cutter working іп its feeding 
area. The remarkable thing was that in every case the Shrike 
prefaced the partridge’s call with 2 or 3 human whistling notes, 
exactly such as it was the owner’s wont to utter when wishing 
his bird to call ! 


Nesting: The season ranges between February and July 
varying somewhat with local conditions. The nest is a deep 
compact cup of twigs, roots, grass and sundry other material, 
lined with soft grass. It usually presents an old and weather- 
beaten appearance, and is placed in the fork of a branch in 
а. moderate sized tree such as a babool, usually under 15 feet 
from the ground. The eggs—three to six in number—are 
somswhat smaller than those of the Grey Shrike, but more ог lers 
identical with them in colour and markings, \ 
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TR 36. The Wood Shrike 
Tephrodornis pondicerianus (Gmelin) 


Size: About that of the Bulbul. 


Field Characters: A plain greyish-brown bird with а dark 
stripe below the eye and a distinct whitish supercilium. Hook-tipped 
shrike bill; short square tail. Sexes alike. Pairs or parties in thin 
forest. 


Distribution: Practically throughout India, Burma and Ceylon. 
Three races are recognised, viz., the pale N.-W. and Central Indian 
pallida, the darker South Indian pondicerianus, and the ashy- 


grey Ceylonese affinis. 


Habits: The Wood Shrike is an inhabitant of open scrub- 
and-bush country and light deciduous forest. It avoids dense 
evergreen jungle. It is commonly met with in gardens and 
orchards as well as among roadside trees and groves of babool, neem, 
tamarind, banyan and the like near cultivation and villages. 
Family parties of 4 or 5, either by themselves or in the usual mixed 
hunting parties of small birds, are not uncommon. They hop or flit 
among the branches and follow one another from tree to tree calling 
in rich liquid whistling notes—weet-weet followed by a quick interro- 
gative whi-whi-whi-whi ? Unlike the true shrikes they seldom descend 
to the ground, their food being procured mainly among the twigs 
and branches or under the leaves and sprigs. Winged insects are 
occasionally captured in the air in the manner of a flycatcher. 


Their diet consists mainly of moths, beetles, grubs and 
caterpillars. 


Nesting: The season ranges between February and September 
~arying with locality. March and April appear, on the whole, 
to be the most generally favoured months. The nest is a neat 
cup, about two inches across, composed of soft bark, fibres etc. 
cemented with cobwebs. It is draped on the exterior with bits of 
papery bark and spiders’ egg-cases which render it inconspicuous 
among the supporting twigs. The site is in the fork of some leafless 
branch of a sapling or small tree, and mostly under 20 feet from the 
ground. The eggs—usually three in number—are pale greenish- 
grey, speckled with some shade of purple-brown, forming a ring round 
the broad end. 

Both ‘exes share in building, incubation and care € the 
young. 
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37. Тһе Scarlet Minivet 5 


Pericrocotus speciosus (Latham) 


Size: About that of the Bulbul. 


Field Characters: Adult male glossy jet black and deep 
scarlet. Female and young male with pale yellow underparts and 
no black on head or back. Flocks in trees in forest. 


An allied species, the Orange Minivet (P. flammeus) with orange- 
red underparts instead of scarlet, occurs in the forested portions 
of the Western Ghats from Khandàla to the extreme south and іп 
Ceylon. 


A third species, the Short-billed Minivet (P. brevirostris) similar 
in general effect to the Scarlet Minivet, is found largely overlapp- 
ing the range of that species. It is slightly smaller, with more black 
in the tail and no scarlet round spots on the secondaries but only the 
broad scarlet band across the wings. 


Distribution: The Himalayas up to 6,000 feet or more, from 
about Kulu right across to the North-east fronter. Also Assim, 
Burma, Andamans and Upper Eastern Ghats. Six geographical 
races are recognised on size, and details of colouration mainly of 
the tail feathers and primary quills. 


Habits: This gorgeous Minivet is a resident of  well-wooded 
country and evergreen jungle. It is exclusively arboreal. It 
goes about in flocks, often of 20 or more birds, which keep mostly 
to the leafy canopy of the forest, flitting restlessly among the 
foliage or following one another about from tree to tree in search 
of food. This consists mostly of insects and their larve and is 
secured among the leaves and buds or on the moss-covered tree 
trunks. Sometimes they are captured in the air in the manner of a 
flycatcher. 


The call notes frequently uttered, are a pleasant whistline 
whee-tweet or whi-vi-ri, whi-ri-ri, etc. 


Nesting: The season over the greater part of its range is 
between April and July. The nest is a neat compact cup of 
rootlets and bast’ fibres well bound with cobwebs and copiously 
bedecked on the outside with pieces of bark, green moss and lichens. 
These serve to make the nest remarkably ingonspicuous in its 
surroundings. It is placed on the upper surface of a branch то to 
40 feet from the ground, in humid forest. 


The eggs—two to four in number—are of a pale sea-green colcur 
spotty, and blotched with dark brown and lavender. у 


' Both sexes share in building and care of the young. 
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72%; 38. Тһе Small Minivet 


Pericrocotus peregrinus (Linnaeus) 


P 


*Size; Slightly smaller and slimmer than the Sparrow, with a 
longish.tail. 
Field Characters: Adult male chiefly black, grey and orange- 
crimson. Female and young male paler, with yellow largely 
replacing the red. Flocks flitting amongst trees in gardens and 
wooded country. 

Another common minivet of about this size is the White-bellied 


(P.erythropygius). General effect of the male pied. Tail black 


andewhite with no red in it. Only rump and breast orange-red ; rest 
of underparts white. In female glossy black largely replaced by dark 
brown. Forehead and lower plumage white; only rump orange-red. 16 
is found in Kutch, Кајршапа and Gijarat and has а wide distribution 
in the drier portions of the peninsula. 


Distribution: Throughout the Indian Empire mostly in the 
plains, but also the lower hills. Five races are recognised chiefly 
on shades of colouration. 

Habits: The Small Minivet is a frequenter of gardens, groves 
and light deciduous jungle. It is exclusively arboreal. Flocks 
of 5 to 10 birds may be seen flitting amongst the leafy canopy of 
large trees in their hunt for insects, or following one another from 
tree-top to tree-top. They keep up а feeble musical swee-swee 
both while searching for food and on the wing. In the cold 
weather some flocks are composed entirely of males. With the 
approach of the breeding season, the flocks break up, and until the 
young are sufficiently fledged to accompany their parents, only pairs 
are met with. 

Its food consists of moths, caterpillars, flies and other small 
insects. These are captured from the leaves or buds. Some- 
times a bird will flutter lightly before a sprig to get at the quarry 
within, at others launch short aerial sallies after winged prey. 

= The birds may commonly ђе зееп оп. the large crimson 
blossoms of the Silk Cotton tree, hunting insects attracted to 
the nectar. 

Nesting: The season is a very protracted one, ranging between 
February and September—varying according to locality. The 
nest is а beautiful little shallow cup of fibres—about 2 inches 
across—coated on the outside with cobwebs and lichens. It is 
attached to the upper surface of a branch often high up in a big 
tree, and is either invisible from below or looks exactly like a small 
lichen-covered knot or swelling on the branch. The normal clutch 
corsists of 3 eggs, pale greenish-white or creamy-buff stippled with 
reldish-brc;vn—often densely and forming a ring round th» broad 
end. Both sexes partake in building and care of the young. 
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39. Тһе Black-headed Cuckoo-Shrike ^^ 


Lalage sykesii Strickland 


Size: About that of the Bulbul. 


Field Characters: Male ashy-grey with black head, wings and tail 
and whitish underparts. The female has the head grey and the 
underparts barred black and white. Pairs, in open wooded country. 


Distribution: All India south and east of a li 
through Sambhar (in Жајршапа) to Ваге 
of Assim. 


ine from Mt. Abu 
у. Also Ceylon and parts 


Habits: The Black-headed Cuckoo-Shrike is a dweller of light 
deciduous forest and open secondary evergreen jungle, in the plains 
as well as hills up to about 4,000 feet elevation, The bird is resident 
in many portions of its Tange, but only a seasonal visitor in others. 
It goes about in pairs and may commonly be met within association 
with the usual mixed hunting parties of insectivorous species. It 
is fond of mango orchards and groves of Neem, Tamarind and other 
leafy trees in the neighbourhood of villages and cultivation. In its 
purely arboreal habits and meth 


Shrike closely resembles the minivets. In the hot weather, and with 


the male utters a pretty, clear 
whistling song of several notes ending in a quick-repeated ри-ри-ри. 

Its diet consists chiefly of insects, but ripe berries such as 
those of Lantana are also eaten. 


Nesting: The season ranges between March and August, being г 


earlier in Ceylon and the south than in the Deccan and elsewhere. 
The nest is a shallow cup of thin twigs and rootlets strongly bound 
together with cobwebs, It is placed in the fork of a branch or on 
the upper surface of a bough, usually under 15 feet from the ground. 


The eggs—two or three in number—are greenish white, with longi- 
tudinal blotches of brown. 
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-~ ' 40, The Large Cuckoo-Shrike 


Graucalus javensis 


e 


„Size: Slightly smaller and slimmer than the Pigeon. 


Field Characters: A grey bird, whitish underneath with a broad 
dark eyestreak. Wings and tail black. Heavy, slightly-hooked 
bill. The eyestreak is less conspicuous in the female and her under- 


p parts are barred grey and white. Pairs, in trees in wooded country. 


Distribution: The whole of the Indian Empire from about 4,000 
feet in the Himālayās. Not found west of Garhwāl nor in the Punjāb, 
Sind and Rājpūtāna. Four races are recognised on differences in 
size and details of colouration. The largest nipalensis occurs all 
along the Himālayās ; the smallest layardi is confined to Ceylon. 
The race macei occupies all continental India, while siamensis is 


spread over East and South Assim, and Burma. 


Habits: The Large Cuckoo-Shrike is found in deciduous forest 
as well as secondary evergreen jungle, in plains and hills alike. It 
is also partial to groves of trees about cultivation and villages, and 
to orchards and forest plantations, The birds are mostly seen in 
pairs or family parties of 3 or 4 which fly in irregular follow-my-leader 
fashion above the tree-tops uttering their distinctive, shril! but pleasant 
bisyllabic call 222-202 from time to time. Their diet mainly consists 
of insects which they hunt among the foliage of trees, but berries 
of many kinds and figs of the Banyan, Peepal and Gulair (Ficus indica, 
F. religiosa and F. glomerata) are also largely eaten. % 


Nesting: The season ranges chiefly between May and October. 
-The nest is a shallow cup—or a deep saucer—composed of fine twigs 
bound together with cobwebs and often sparsely draped on the 
outside with lichens and pieces of bark. It is placed in the fork of 
an outhanging branch high up in a tall tree. The normal clutch 
consists of three eggs, pale green in colour with scanty blotches of 
dark brown and purple. 


41. The Ashy Swallow-Shrike 
Artamus fuscus Vieillot 
Size: Slightly larger than the Bulbul. 


Field Characters: Rather a dumpy, dull slaty-grey bird with paler 
underparts and a pale rump. At rest the closed wings reach the 


end of the tail Heavy bluish bill somewhat sparrow-like. Оп’ 


the wing very like a swallow or crag-martin, but of heavier build. 
Sexes alike. Parties perched on exposed bare branches &c. in open 
country, or hawking winged insects. Graceful, sailing flight. 
Distribution: Ceylon, and east of a line from Simla to Godhra (in 
Gujarat). It is also found in Burma and Assam. 

Habits: The Ashy Swallow-Shrike is a common bird, but rather 
irregular and patchy in its occurrences. It is resident in the plains and 


foothills, but subject to marked local migration. In summer it 
ascends the Himalayas up to about 5,000 ft. 


The birds affect open country particularly where there is a gener- 
ous sprinkling of Palmyra palms, The leaf stems and snags of this 
palm afford suitable perches and hunting bases, as well as nest sites, 
They are met with in scattered parties, A number may sometimes 
be seen huddled together tightly along a branch. While perched 
the little tail is moved slowly up and down and screwed from side to 
side. From time to time all of them together, or one or more, launch 
into the air, and after sailing gracefully round in a wide circle return 
to the perch rather in the manner of bee-eaters, They may also be 
seen hawking insects like swallows near the ground as well as at 
considerable heights up in the air. Occasionally a bird will swoop 
down like a hawk and carry off an insect from the ground in its bill. 

The Swallow-Shrike flies by a few rapid beats of its wings followed 
by a glide. Both while perched and on the wing it constantly utters 
a harsh, shrike-like chek-chek-chek. Its food consists of insects. It is 
one of the few birds that habitually capture and eat butterflies. They 


are taken on the wing and carried back to the perch where the wings. , 


are pulled apart and discarded. Often a bird will capture a butterfly 
in its bill and transfer it to its feet in mid-air so as to leave the bill 
free for another. Then it returns to its perch to deal with both of 
them together. The birds are active chiefly in the mornings and 
evenings, often hunting right into the dusk. 


Nesting: The season is from April to June. The nest is a loosely 
put-together cup of Brass, roots and fibres. It is placed оп some 
horizontal bough, orin the angle formed at the junction of a palm 
leaf stalk with the main stem, often at a great height from the ground. 
The eggs—2 or 


[he е 3—are white with a greenish tinge, and spotted with 
light 'irown chiefly at the broader Gat 3 Р 
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42. The Black Drongo or King Crow 


Dicrurus macrocercus Vieillot 


Size: About that of the Bulbul, with a relatively longer tail. 


Field Characters: A glossy black bird with long, deeply forked 
tail. Sexes alike. Singly, on telegraph wires &c., about cultivation. 
Distribution: Throughout the Indian Empire, within which 
four races are recognised on differences in size of wing, tail and 
bill. The largest race, albivictus, is found in the Himalayas 
{up to about 7,000 feet), the Indo-Gangetic Plain and Assim ; 
the smallest, minor in Ceylon. Peninsularis occupies the whole 
of continental and peninsular India, and cathoecus Burma. 

Habits: The Black Drongo is one of the most familiar birds 
of our countryside. It frequents every type of country except 
dense evergreen jungle and actual desert, though even in the 
latter it is steadily penetrating wherever irrigation canals make 
cultivation possible. The birds, however, are most abundant 
in open intensely cultivated areas, and may invariably be seen 
perched upon stakes, telegraph wires and the like in the proximity of 
crops. From these look-out posts they swoop down to the ground from 
time to time to carry off an unwary grasshopper. If too large to be 
swallowed entire, the victim is held under foot and torn to pieces 
with the sharp hook-tipped ЫШ. They also capture moths and 
winged insects in the air like a flycatcher. Drongos may commonly 
be seen in attendance on grazing cattle—often riding on the animals’ 


* backs—snapping up the insects disturbed by their feet. For the 


same reason, forest fires or fired grass patches never fail to attract 
the birds. This species is highly beneficial to agriculture on account 
of the large quantities of injurious insects it destroys. They have a 
number of harsh, scolding or challenging calls, some closely resem- 
bling those of the Shikra hawk, and the birds become particularly 
noisy at the breeding season. 

Nesting: Over its wide range the Black Drongo breeds principally 
between April and August. The nest is a flimsy-bottomed cup of 
fine twigs, grasses and fibres cemented together with cobwebs. It 
is placed in a fork, usually near the extremity of a branch, from 12 
to 30 feet from the ground. A large tree standing in open cultivation 
is usually selected. The eggs—three to fivein number—show some 
variation in colour and markings, but are mostly whitish with 
brownish-red spots. Both sexes share in building, incubation and 
cara of the young, and display great boldness in the defence of their 
nest. 


25 43. The White-bellied Drongo 


Dicrurus cerulescens (Linnaeus) 


Size: Same asthe last. "m. 


Field Characters : Glossy, indigo above, with white belly and under- 
tail coverts: Long, deeply forked tail. Sexes alike. Singly, in 
lightly wooded country. | 


Distribution: ‘Ceylon and practically the whole of India south, of 
a line running roughly from Kutch to Garhwal and as far east as 
Western Bengal and Bihar. It ascends the Himalayas up to about 
6,000 feet in a restricted tract. Three races are recognised ; the larger 
Indian caerulescens with more white on the underparts, and the two 
smaller Ceylonese, leucopygialis and insularis, confined to the wet and 
dry Zones of the island respectively. In the former the belly is darker 
with only the undertailcoverts unsullied white. The latter is coloured 
like our Indian bird. 


Habits: The White-bellied Drongo inhabits well-wooded decid- 
uous tracts, hill and plain, and avoids cultivation and treeless 
country as well as heavy evergreen forest. It is particularly fond 
of bamboo and thin tree jungle, and is usually to be met with about 
shady paths and small clearings in this. The birds keep singly or 
in separated pairs and are frequently amongst the hunting parties 
of insectivorous species that move about the forest. It makes grace- 
ful, agile swoops after winged insects, turning and twisting in the air 
in the pursuit, or snapping up the quarry off the trunk of a tree in 
its stride. Its diet is mainly insectivorous, but it may invariably 
be seen probing into the blossoms of the Silk Cotton, Flame of the 
Forest (Butea) and Coral trees for the sugary nectar they exude. 
In their efforts to reach it, the birds do great service to the tree by 


conveying the pollen on their throat and forehead feathers and 
effecting cross-pollination. 


It has a pretty call of 3 or 4 musical whistling notes, and isan 
excellent mimic besides. 


Nesting: The Season is principally between March and June, 
The nest does not differ appreciably from that of the Black Drongo 
except 25 regards the site which is usually in forest. The normal 


clutch is of 2 or 3 eggs, also very similar іп colouration and mark'ags 
to those of the foregoing species. 
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- „ Size: About that of the Myna but with outer tail feathers some 
15 inches long. 


Field Characters: A glossy jet black drongo with conspicuously 
tufted forehead and two long, thin, spatula-tipped streamers in the 
tail. Sexes alike. Singly, pairs or loose parties in forest. 


Distribution: The Himalayas from  Mussooree (about 6,000 ft. 
elevation) to E. Assàm, and patchily throughout India south of 
this, including Travancore. Also Burma, Ceylon, Andamans 
and Nicobars. At present 8 geographical races are recognised on 
comparative lengths of wing, tail, crest and bill. In continental 
India we are concerned with two: the northern grandis—the largest— 
and the southern malabaricus. Ceylon has two small endemic races : 
ceylonensis confined to the dry-zone forests and /ophorinus to the wet. 
Both the Andamans and the Nicobars have likewise developed insular 
races. 


Habits: The Racket-tailed Drongo or “ Bhargraj ” inhabits forest, 

both purely deciduous and where there is an intermingling of the 
< humid evergreen type. Teak and bamboo jungle in broken foothills 
country is especially favoured. The birds are met with singly, in 
scattered pairs, or parties of 4 or 5 mostly as members of the mixed 
hunting parties and in unfailing association with tree-pies and 
| babblers. They are very noisy and have a large repertoire of loud, 
| metallic but musical notes—some being а rich whistling what-what- 
= 


и ee 
“Ты 44. The Racket-tailed Drongo 
“фо Dissemurus paradiseus (Linnaeus) 


what-what—which are constantly uttered as the birds fly about the 
forest. It is moreover an accomplished and convincing mimic and 
imitates to perfection the calls of a great many other birds. It makes 
an amusing pet and is much sought after by fanciers. 


Its food consists of insects of various kinds and grubs, 
which are either captured on the wing or picked off the branches 
and tree-trunks in a graceful swoop. 


Nesting: Over the bird’s extensive distribution, the season varies 
with local conditions. The most general period, however, is between 
March and June. The nest is a fairly deep, but rather flimsy cup 
of fine twigs, rootlets and bast fibres bound together and secured 
to the site with cobwebs. It is placed in a fork near the end of an 
outhanging branch in forest, between 15 and 50 feet from the ground. 
The eggs—'three or four in number—are mostly creamy white in 
colóur, blotched and speckled with reddish-brown. à 
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45. The Tailor-Bird 


Orthotomus sutorius (Pennant) 


Size: Smaller than the Sparrow. 


Field Characters: A small restless olive-green bird with whitish, 
underparts, a rust coloured crown, and elongated middle feathers, 
of the tail which is habitually cocked. Sexes alike. Singly or pairs 
in shrubbery. 


Distribution: Throughout the Indian Empire up to about 5,000 it. 
іп the Himalayas. Five races are recognised on size and depth. of 
colouration, The three that concern us chiefly are: the Ceylon race 
sutorius, the Indian guzerata, and the Burma and Assam patia. 


Habits: This familiar little bird is equally at home in outlying 
scrub jungle or in gardens in the heart of a town. While not found 
in actual desert, it is nevertheless present in small numbers in the 
arid tracts of N.-W. India wherever there is any shrubbery, about 
villages and in the compounds of Dak Bungalows. It is tame and 
confiding and will fearlessly enter the verandahs of occupied houses, 
hopping about on the ground with jauntily cocked tail, or among 
the creepers and potted plants within a few feet of the inmates. Its 


loud cheerful calls towit-, towit-towit or pretty-pretty-pretty, etc., are 
familiar sounds on the countryside, 


Its food consists of small insects, their eggs and caterpillars, 
but the birds are also fond of the nectar of Silk Cotton and Согај 
flowers and resort to them unfailingly. 


Nesting: The season ranges between April and September. The 
nest is a remarkable structure. It is a Tough cup of soft fibres, 
cotton wool or vegetable down Placed in a funnel formed by folding 


leaf along its edges, Sometimes 2 or 
more leaves are sewn together. The stitching material is cotton 
or vegetable down cleverly knotted at the 


the nest and care of the young, but apparently 
the female alone incubates, << 
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The Streaked Fantail Warbler 
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46. The Streaked Fantail Warbler 
Cisticola juncidis (Rafinesque) 


Size: Much smaller than the Sparrow. 


Field Characters: A tiny bird, dark-streaked fulvous-brown above, 
whitish below, with a white-tipped ‘fan’ tail. Singly or several 
loosely together, in tall grass areas. 


ù Distribution: Europe, Africa, Asia. Throughout the Indian Em- 
pitéin plains and hills up to about 5,000 ft. Within our limits three 
races are recognised on size and depth of colouration, viz., the paler 
Indian race cursitans, the richly coloured Travancore sálimalii, and 


the larger Ceylonese omalura. 


Habits: The Fantail Warbler inhabits open grassland and standing 
paddy crops. It moves about to some extent seasonally under stress 
of local conditions, It is usually met with singly or in loose parties 
of up to ro or 15 birds which skulk in the grass, making short flights 
only when flushed and diving into the stems again. The curious, 
mounting, zig-zag flight in which the fan-shaped tail is conspicuous, 
and the sharp chip..chip..chip uttered on the wing are usually the 
first indications of its presence in any locality. During courtship 
display the male rises in the air every now and again and flies about 
over the nest site aimlessly, in irregular wavy zig-zags. At each dip 
in this undulating flight—every second or so—it utters a single chip 
remarkably like the snip of a barber's scissors heard in the distance. 
After two or three minutes of this, the bird descends to some perch in 
the neighbourhood of its base. The manœuvre is soon repeated. 


Its food consists of small insects and caterpillars which are hunted 
on the grass stems as well as among the rootstocks, the bird hopping 
about on the ground like a Munia. 


Nesting: The season over most of its Indian range is coincident 
with the S.-W. Monsoon, ranging between June and September. 
In Travancore it apparently breeds between August and March, and 
in Ceylon November to June or later. The nest is a deep oblong 
pouch with its mouth at the top, lined with vegetable down. It is 
made of grasses woven around with cobwebs and incorporating several 
of the supporting blades of the tussock in which it is concealed, mostly 
under 2 ft. from the ground. The eggs—3 to 5—are pale bluish- 
whitd speckled with red and purple. 
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47. The Ashy Wren-Warbler 


Prinia socialis Sykes 
Size: Smaller than the Sparrow. 


= -whi ith a 
Field Characters: Ashy-slate above, fulvous white below with. 
15666; longish, graduated black-and-white-tipped tail. This is Carried 
partially erect and constantly shaken up and down. Sexes alike, but 


winter plumage less slaty (more brown) than summer. Pairs, in 
gardens and scrub country, 


Distribution: Throughout India (excepting the dry N.-W. portions), 


Assim and Ceylon. Not in Burma. Upto 4,000 ft. in the Him 


layas and 7,000 ft. in the continental ranges. 4 races are recognised 
on details of size and depth of colouration, viz., the N. Indian stewartii, 


the S. Indian socialis, the Ceylonese brevicaudus and the Duārs and 
Khasia Hills race inglisi. 


Habits: A pair or so of the Ashy Wren-Warbler is commonly found 
in gardens of any size with shrubs and herbaceous borders. It also 
inhabits the outskirts of cultivation and is fond of open grassland, 
especially wet. Though not shy, it is of a reticent disposition and 
hops about quietly among the bushes in search of insects, only 
uttering a sharp fee-tee-tee from time to time. During the breeding 
season, however, the male courts Publicity. He constantly climbs 
up to some exposed situation on a grass stem or bush and pours forth 
a torrent of feverish warbling. He flits about excitedly, jerks his 
tail up and down and flutters his wings. His jerky undulating flight 
gives the impression of his tail being too heavy for him to carry. 
When suddenly disturbed off its nest this 

others of its near relations—a. peculiar hit-hit-kit as of electri 


ic sparks, 
presumably by snapping its bill. 


Its diet consists mainly of insects and caterpillars, 


Nesting: The season ran 
chiefly after the S. 
mally either of th 
an oblong purse 
leaves are tacked 
2 feet of the gro 
beautiful glossy b; 
end. 


The nests are nor- 
of sewn leaves—or 
e of the supporting 
They are mostly within 
he eggs—3 or 4—are a 
ark ring round the broad 


Both sexes share in building the nest and care of the young. 
The incubation period is 12 days. 
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48. The Indian Wren-Warbler 


Prinia tnornata Sykes 


Size: Smaller than the Sparrow. Same as of the Ashy Wren- 
Warbler, 


Field Characters: Like the last species but dull earthy-brown 
above with arufous tinge, and no white terminal spots to tail, The 
winter plumage is more fulvous and longer tailed. Sexes alike. Pairs, 
in open scrub-and-grass country. 


Franklin's Wren-Warbler (Franklinia gracilis) in winter is rather 


. ~ confusingly similar, but with blackish tipped tail as in the Ashy species. 


~ 


а 


Та summer, dusky grey above whitish below, with a broad diffuse ashy 
‘ band across breast. Usually flocks of 5 to 10 in light deciduous jungle. 
Pleasant tinkling notes. 


~ In drier scrub country and semi-desert, largely replaced by Rufous- 
fronted, Wren-Warbler (Е. buchanani) distinguished from Indian Wren- 


-\iasoler by its rusty crown and white tips to tail feathers. These 


show up as a conspicuous terminal fringe when the bird spreads its 
tail in alighting. 


Distribution: Тһе whole of the Indian Empire south of the 
Himalayas. Seven races are recognised on details of size and 
comparative depths of colouration. Two of these races аге 
restricted to Burma and one to Ceylon. A fourth occupies the 
Outer and sub-Himalayan belt from Nepal to Upper Assam. Іп 
India proper we are concerned with the remaining three races, viz., 
the М. Indian /erricolor, the Central Indian and Deccan inornata, 
and the Travancore and Nilgiri Hills race franklinii. 


Habits: The Indian Wren-Warbler affects hedges or scrub near 
cultivation, open grassland and standing paddy crops, in the plains 
as well as up to about 4,000 ft. in the hills. It does not ordinarily 
enter gardens, and on the whole prefers drier localities than socialis, 
but the two may often be found together. In all other respects its 
habits closely resemble those of the Ashy Wren-Warbler, The call 


‘notes and warbling are also of the same calibre, yet distinct enough 


to be easily differentiated when once familiarised. 


Nesting: Тһе season varies somewhat with locality, ranging 
between March and September, but is most general during the rainy 
months. Тһе nest is a longish pear-shaped pouch woven out of fine 
strips of grass, open or with a lateral entrance hole near the top. It 
is slung between a number of grass stems or upright weeds growing 
in open scrub, grassland, standing crops, or on bands separating fields— 
under three feet from the ground. Тһе normal clutch consists of 3 
to 5 eggs of a smooth and glossy texture. They are a lovely greenish- 
blue in colour, speckled, blotched and pencilled with reddish-brown, 


Roth sexes share in building the nest and tending the young. 


\ 
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SOME IN NESTS AND NESTING BEHAVIOUR 


In the Introduction I said that ‘ For the safety of their eggs 
and young, birds build nests which may range from a simple scrape a 
in the ground as of the Lapwing to such elaborate structures as the 
compactly woven nest of the Weaver-Bird. To complete the picture, 
it may be added that most birds incubate their eggs with the heat 


heir bodies by brooding them, and show considerable solicitude A 
POPE young until they are able to fend for themselves. In this К 
chapter we shall consider the main types of nests built by Indian f 
birds and deal briefly with the nesting behaviour of some of the. | 
. builders. - } 4 ~ 


Nesting Seasons ) 
Broadly speaking, the majority of our resident birds have more 

or less well-marked seasons in which they lay their eggs anu сет | 

their young. The periods favoured by different Species vary some- 

what in the different portions of their distribution, depending upon 

geographical position and local climatic conditions. The season in 

India as a whole is perhaps nowhere as clearcut as in the Temperate 

and Arctic zones. In the lower Himalayas and the country about 

their base, most species commence their nesting operations with the ў 

advent of Spring, which may be put down as the beginning of March. у 

The farther south one moves towards the Equator the more equable 

does the climate become, so that the most important seasonal change D 

in those parts is the one brought about by the monsoons, particularly 

the South-west Monsoon. Birds that nest in tree-holes as well as 

the ground-nesting species must be discharged of their parental 

duties before the onset of the S-W Monoon in June. In North | 

India it is of vital importance for such birds as nest on the sandbanks 

of the larger rivers to have finished their activities before the rivers 

swell in summer due to melting of the Himalayan snows. Therefore, 


March and April are the Principal months in which to look for the 
eggs of river birds. 


birds of divers familie optimum conditions for 
bringing up families duri 
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winter months up till about the end of February. It is often quite 
late in March or even the middle of April before the young of some 
of the larger raptores—vultures and eagles—have launched into the 
world. Young raptores have astonishingly healthy appetites. The 
continuous supply of animal food the parents are obliged to procure 
for them makes the choice of this season a happy one; young birds 
are then plentiful and easily hunted, and their numbers are augmented 
by vast hordes of winter immigrants from beyond our borders. 


Territory, Courtship and Song 


"ndividual breeding pairs usually occupy a ‘Territory’ 
ån, the surroundings of their nest which is treated as their Specia] 
preserve and into which intrusion by other members of the same 
Хапрсјез is regarded as ап unfriendly act, to be actively resented, 
The acquisition of breeding territories is a fairly general practice 
amone. birds, but not universal. Their existence is particularly 

“sroulceable in the more aggressive species like the Black Drongo. 
Territory is acquired by the male. In migrant Species this 
accounts in a measure for the fact that on Spring passage, when 
journeying to their breeding grounds, the males usually precede 
the females. Having arrived in the breeding locality, the male 
proceeds to stake out and establish possession of an area, usually 
more or less definable and varying in extent according to species 
and to the density of its avian population. In the process 
itmay have to fight for ownership with another male already 
in occupation, or in defence of the territory against an interloper. 
'Once in secure possession, the male awaits the arrival of the 
body of females and advertises his presence and the availability 
of a nesting site by singing full-throatedly from exposed situations, 
The song serves not only to attract likely females, but also as a 
warning to rival males to keep off. Having secured a female, in the 
process of which again there is often much active hostility between 
rival males, courtship displays commence. These take numerous 
forms ; flufing out of the ornamental plumage, fanning and erecting 
the tail and dancing or posturing in front of the female, as in the 
Peacock and many pheasants, being some of the most Spectacular. 
The extravagant aerial contortions of shooting Skywards and 
nose-diving to the accompaniment of raucous screams indulged in 
by the Roller or ‘Blue Jay'in love аге a familiar sight at the 
commencement of the hot weather. There is an infinite variety of 
courtship behaviour ranging from the sublime to the ridiculous. Again, 
Song—which reaches the climax of its intensity in the breeding season 
—plays a predominating part in the courtship ceremonials of certain 
birds, the skylark and thrush for example. All this feverish activity is 


тот 


indulged in either by one partner or by both, and has for its шиша! 
object the rousing of the necessary physiological response for success 

reeding. ~~ 
1 Бізді where the sexes are dissimilar іп colouration it is 
usually the male who is the more showily coloured and who tzkes 
the initiative in the display and courtship ceremonials, the female 
remaining more or less a passive spectator. In species where the 
sexes are similar in appearance, such as larks and pipits, both male 
and female take an active part in courtship ; sometimes one sex 
predominates sometimes the other according as this one or that is 
the more physiologically mature. 
Colouration of Eggs 4 

The colour patterns of birds’ eggs are almost as varied as +; 
pirds themselves, or as the architecture of their nests. Egg-coloura- 
tion suggests an advanced stage of evolution; the ancestors» AIi 
birds—the Reptiles—lay only white eggs. Birds that nest in tree- 
holes ог earth-tunnels also lay white eggs since, as in repti'-^- the 
required protection is afforded them by the situation. It cannot De 
denied that in the main the colouration of eggs is a protective device 
and in a general way bears a direct relation to the types of nests in 
which they are laid. The eggs of the Yellow-wattled Lapwing 
deposited on barren, open waste land, and of the Tern in a sandy 
river bed are convincing examples. They match the soil and blend 
with their surroundings to such perfection that they are quite invisible 
at a few feet’s distance even when diligently looked for. The 
eggs of the Pheasant-tailed Jacana, often laid directly upon floating 
singüra (Trapa) leaves, resemble the surrounding olive-brown 
vegetation so closely as to be completely obliterated from view, 
Anomalies, however, are not wanting. Thus the eggs of the Rain- 
Quail laid in grassland are obliterative whereas those of the Bush- 
Quail, laid in not much more sheltered sites, are white ! 
Types of Nests 


The following are the main types of birds’ nests found in 
India: 

1. Simple scrapes in the ground sparsely lined with grass and 
leaves, e.g., Quail, Jungle Fowl and other game birds; or with no 
semblance of lining, e.g., Tern and Lapwing (Plate р. 99). Protection 
is secured by the eggs and young of such birds through their remark- 
ably obliterative colouration. J 

2, Twig nests like platforms with a cup-like depression in the 
centre usually lined with softer material—grass, tow, feathers, &c. 
This type, built in trees or on buildings or cliffs, is common to a large 
number of birds of different families : e.g., Crow, Kite, Deve, Vulture, 
Cormorant, Stork &c, 5 
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Baya Weaver-Bird and Nest 
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3. Nests in tree-holes either excavated in living or decayed 
wood, or in natural hollows, and either with a sparse lining of soft 


‘material or unlined, e.g., Tits, Yellow-throated Sparrow, Wood- 


peckers, Barbets, Hornbills, Owls, some Mynas and most of our 
resident Ducks (Plate p. 107). The holes are in the first instance cut 
by woodpeckers, parrots or barbets and subsequently appropriated, 
often in rotation, by many other species. Nesting in natural tree 
hollows is a common habit among our resident ducks, all of whom 
breed during the S-W Monsoon. The raised situation gives immunity 
against sudden rise of water-level in the jheels due to cloud- 
bursts or the swelling of streams flowing into them. The ducklings 
reach the water by being simply pushed out of the nest by the parents 
aiid are not Carried down by them as has sometimes been asserted. 


ж. 4. Nests in excavated tunnels in earth banks or in clefts of 
buildings, rock cliffs, &c., e.g., Bee-eaters. Kingfishers, Ноорое. 
The tunnels are driven horizontally into the side of an earth- 
Guiang or bank of a stream, the bird using its bill to dig and its feet 
to kick back the loose earth. The tunnels are from a few inches to 
several feet in length and usually curved near the extremity where they 
widen into a bulbous egg chamber. 

5. Nests built entirely of mud or in which mud predominates, 
e.g., Whistling Thrush, Blackbird, Swallows, Martins. The wet 
mud is commonly collected at rain puddles. It is mixed with a certain 
amount of saliva in the case of Swallows. There is a marked increase 
in the size of the salivary glands of these birds and Swifts during the 
breeding season. Swallows’ nests have perforce to be built very 
gradually, pellet by pellet, so that not too much of the material is 
daubed on at one time before the underlying layer is sufficiently 
dry (Plate р. 103). 

6. Cup-shaped nests of grass and fibres in crotches or forks of 
branches, usually well plastered over with cobwebs, e.g., Тога, Fantail 
and other flycatchers, Orioles, White-eye, Minivets, Reed-Warblers, 
Cuckoo-Shrikes, &c., (Plate p. 108). Cobwebs are very extensively 
employed as cement in bird architecture, for binding the material 
compactly and neatly together. It is collected by being twisted 
round and round the bill and is then unwound and attached on the 
exterior of the nest, or used in securing the nest into position. 

7. Domed or ball-shaped nests of twigs, grass or rootlets with a 
lateral entrance hole, e.g., Munias, Rufous-bellied Babbler. 

8. Pendant nests, e.g., Weaver-Birds (woven), Sunbirds, Flower- 
peckers (Plate р. 104). The Sunbird’s nest is a vertical oblong pouch 
suspended from the tip of a thin outhanging twig, usually not high 
above the ground. It has an entrance hole at the side with a little 
projecting porch over it. The exterior is draped untidily with pieces 
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of bark, caterpillar droppings and spiders’ egg-cases which give it 
an effective camouflage. Тһе Flowerpecker’s nest is a hanging 


pouch of the same general pattern, but made entirely of seed and 


vegetable-down worked into a felt-like fabric. E 


9. Woven oblong purse—loofah-like—attached to stems of tall 
grass or low bushes, e.g., Wren-Warblers (alternative to the next type). 


то. Nest in leaves stitched together in the form of a funnel, e.g. 
Tailor-Bird, Franklin’s Wren-Warbler, Ashy Wren-Warbler. 


There are yet other nests of less conventional design. The 
Edible-nest Swiftlets which breed in vast colonies, attach their half. 
saucer shaped nests made entirely of the birds’ saliva or with. 
an admixture of straw and feathers, to the sides of the rock in dark 
grottos and caves on islands in the sea. The Palm Swift makes a 


rather similar nest but with more feathers reinforcing it, attached 


to the leaves of the Palmyra palm and usually well-concealed among 
the furrows. 


The Rufous Woodpecker makes its home in the сати 


nests of certain tree ants, and seems to live on terms of amity with 
the insects, 


A distinction must be made between birds that nest in individual 
pairs usually in well-recognised territories, like the Black Drongo 
for instance, and those that nest in colonies. Some familiar 
examples of the latter are the Weaver-Birds, Cliff Swallows (Plate p.103), 
Common and Edible-nest Swifts, and water birds such as Storks, 
Cormorants and Herons (Plate p. 100). 


Whatever its pattern, the nest is always true to the type of the 
Species that builds it, and 


is primarily the outcome of instinct fixed 
and inherited through countless generations of builders. That a 
young: Baya in its first season builds a nest exactly like the one in 
which it was born is neither the result of training by its parents nor 
of intelligence as commonly understood. The architecture may be 
improved and perfected with practice, but the design will remain 
Constant. Experiments have shown that birds: hatched in an 
incubator who can therefore have no idea of the sort of nest built 


by their kind, will, at the appointed time, build nests after their own 
Specific pattern. 


c A great deal of the other seemingly intelligent 
behaviour of nesting birds, such as solicitude or love for their off- 
spring, and the ‘broken wing’ trick practised by many different 
species ostensibly to draw off an intruder from their nest or young, 
prove upon analysis to be largely, if not wholly, the working of a 
blind and unreasoning instinct. 


It would be a рї 


Y „Pity to close this chapter without mention of the 
extraordinary nesting habits and behaviour of four of our Indian 
birds. 
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Nukta or Comb-Duck at Nest 


Tost of our resident ducks nest in natural tree hollows 


1 
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Male Paradise Flycatcher at Nest 
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The Hornbills 


A ~ The first of these is the Hornbill whose prodigious beak at once 
‘>  pzoclaims him a queer customer. His nesting habits are in keeping 
4 with his unusual get-up. АП our Hornbills, as far as is known, share 

this peculiar behaviour. We shall take the Grey Hornbill, their 
commonest representative, as the type. 


At the appointed season, after the courtship and marriage cere- 
monials have been duly performed, the female hornbill betakes herself 
to a natural hollow in some tree-trunk, the same perhaps as has 
erved as nursery to numerous previous hornbill generations. She 
-;|incarcerates herself within this hollow, using her droppings as plaster 

гапа the flat sides of her enormous bill as trowel to wall up the entrance, 
/ merely leaving а narrow slit for the tip of her bill to be thrust out to 
receive the food brought in by the male. This walling-in process 
occupies 2 or 3 days and itis doubtful if the husband assists her at 
all ir, tte work except presumably in fetching the mud. For it is 
“ow ascertained that besides the female’s own excrement there is а 
considerable proportion of mud or clay mixed in the cement. The - 
plaster sets so hard that no ordinary predatory animal can get at 
the occupant within. From this self-imposed confinement the female 
does not free herself until after the young—3 to 5 in number—hatch 
out and are about a fortnight old. All the time she is within, the 
4 male assiduously brings her food—banyan and peepal figs varied 
occasionally by a lizard or some other tit-bit. The heavy labour 
' of foraging for his spouse wears him down to a skeleton, while she 
thrives exceedingly on this life of ease and plenty and grows 
énormously plump. In the case of the closely related Great Indian 
Hornbill it is believed that during her incarceration the female moults 
her flight quills, so that the imprisoning wall gives her protection from 
predatory foes at a time when she is most helpless. This question 
of moult, however, and the manner of its taking place needs further 


herself. After her exit, the wall is usually built up 
thenceforth father and mother slave to fill t 
voracious squabs until they are 
fend for themselves. 


The Baya 
The Baya or Common Weaver-Bird is a cunning polygamist, 
his own. At the onset of the rainy season, 


but he has a system of 1 
the male Bayas, now in their handsome breeding dress, commence 


to build their wonderful retort-shaped pendant nests, chiefly on 
babul trees or date palms preferably standing in or overhanging 
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water. The building parties which may consist of from то to 56 
birds comprise exclusively of cocks. A great deal of noisy, joyous 
chirruping choruses and fluttering of wings accompany the building 
operations. After the strands of the initial attachment are wond 
and twisted round and round the selected twig to secure a firm 
support, the bird proceeds to work the loose ips dangling from it 
into a transverse oblong loop. This is the skeleton of the structure. 
Porches are built over the upper part on either side of this loop and 
continued down, one bulging out lower into the egg-chamber, the 
other less bulgy being produced into the entrance tube. Now it 
comes to pass that when the nests are nearing completion, there 
is suddenly, one morning, a visitation from a party of hen Bayas who, 
have been completely absent hitherto, They hop about from nest, 


to nest deliberately, entering to inspect the interior, seemingly in- 
different to the excited prancing, 


the cocks around them. If a hen i 


- Thenceforthcshe and 
iduously to complet? 
h interior decoration. 
fely on eggs, the cock 
0 In course of time this 
too, if approved, is nd prospecting female 
who becomes Wife No. 2. The Process may be repeated until the 
cock finds himself the husba; wives and the happy 


commences to build 


The Bustard-Quail 


The normal conditi 
differ in colouration, it 


In the Bustard-Qu. 
Here it is the female who is the larg 
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hen is once more in the market for a third husband! In this manner 

у each hen may lay several clutches of eggs during a single season which, 
accordingly, is much prolonged. The Painted Snipe is another Indian 
species in which the female is similarly polyandrous. 


The Parasitic Cuckoos 


A large section of the Cuckoo family are known as the Parasitic 
Cuckoos on account of their disreputable habit of building no nests 
of their own but utilising those of other birds for laying in, and 
foisting their parental duties upon the shoulders of the dupes. 

\ Familiar examples of parasitic cuckoos are the Brain-fever Bird and 
the Koel. The former commonly lays in the nests of babblers, often 
` removing one of the rightful eggs to make room for its own. The 


А. Koel habitually parasitizes the House and Jungle Crows and leaves 


to them the task of incubating its eggs and rearing its young. The 
eggs of parastic cuckoos usually bear a remarkably close resemblance 

.to those of their hosts or fosterers. It is believed that this similarity 
has been gradually brought about by the discrimination exercised by 
the fosterer, i.e., by its rejecting, generation after generation, of such 
eggs laid in its nest аз differed glaringly in size or colouration from its 
own. There is good evidence for believing that even amongst parasitic 
cuckoos of the same species there are distinct strains or ‘gens’ which 
are as а rule constant in the choice of their fosterers. Thus Plaintive 
Cuckoos in Hyderabad City (Deccan) habitually lay in the nests of the 
Ashy Wren-Warbler while those in the surrounding country favour 
those of the Tailor-Bird. Now, the eggs of the Wren-Warbler and those 
of the Tailor-Bird are markedly unlike, but those of the respective 
strains of the Plaintive Cuckoos have evolved through Natural 
Selection to match those of their usual fosterers in either area. 

about the breeding biology 


We have still a great deal to learn i 
Egg-collecting alone is not 


of even some of our commonest birds. с ‹ 
enough. Some of the points on which detailed information is desir- 
able are (1) The share of the sexes in nest-building, incubation and 
care of the young, (2) Periods of incubation, (3) Interval between 
the laying of each egg in a clutch (this varies among species and 
groups) (4) Nature of food and quantity fed each day to the young, 
(5) Behaviour of parents and young. 

esting habits of Indian birds should 
las Dewar which contains some useful 
indications of what still remains to be done in this country. For the 
serious student there is nothing more complete or authoritative than 
the 4 recent volumes by Mr. Е. С. Stuart Baker—Nidification of Birds 
in the Indian Empire. His subsequent Cuckoo Problems is a mine of 
information on questions relating to Parasitic Cuckoos. 


r 
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Those interested in the п 
read Birds at the Nest by Doug 


49. The Golden Oriole 


Oriolus oriolus (Linnaeus) a 


Size: About that of the Myna. 


Field Characters: A bright yellow bird with black in the wings 
and tail, and a conspicuous black streak through the eye. 
is usually duller and greener. 


country. 


The female 
Singly or pairs, among trees in wooded 


Distribution: The race kundoo occupies all India up to about 5,000 


ft. in the Himalayas, from Kashmir to Саре Comorin and from Ba- , 


luchistàn to Bengal. Not Ceylon. It is a resident in most localities 
but a local migrant in others. For instance, to the Himalayas and 


the country about their base it is a breeding visitor only, from March 
to September. 


Habits: The Golden Oriole, or Mango-Bird as this species in popu- 
larly known, is a dweller of open but well-wooded country and is 
fond of orchards and groves of large trees such as banyan, mango, 
tamarind and toon. -It is entirely arboreal, but while of a shy and 
retiring disposition will commonly enter gardens even in the midst 
of noisy towns. The bird is usually met with in pairs which fly about 
from tree to tree, flashing through the foliage, with a peculiar strong 
dipping flight. Their usual call notes—a harsh сћеаћ, and rich’ 


mellow whistles something like pe-lolo—are among the more familiar 


bird voices of our countryside. 


Their food consists chiefly of fruits and berries, those of the 
banyan, peepal and Lantana being some of the commonest. Insects 


of various kinds are also eaten, as is the nectar of flowers like the 
Coral and Silk Cotton whenever available. 


Nesting: The season over most of its tange is from April to July. 
The nest is a beautifully woven deep cup of bast fibres with a good 
deal of cobwebs used as binding material. It is suspended like a 
hammock in a fork of twigs near the end of an outhanging branch 
of some large leafy tree, 12 to 30 feet from the ground. The eggs 
2-2 or 3 іп number—are white, spotted with black or reddish-brown. 


Young males sometimes breed before acquiring adult dress. Thus in 
some pairs both birds look like females. 


Both sexes share in building the nest and tending the young 
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The Golden Oriole 
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The Black-headed Oriole к dl 
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| Е ' 50. The Black-headed Oriole 


А” 5 Oriolus xanthornus (Linnaeus) 


-— Size: About that of the Myna. 


Field Characters: А brilliant golden yellow bird with jet black head, 

throat and upper breast. Black in wings and tail. Sexes alike, but 
black head somewhat duller in female. Singly or pairs in wooded 
country. Arboreal. 


istribution: The whole of the Indian Empire excepting the arid 
»bortions west of a line from Kathiawar through Mt. Abu to the Sutlej 
River. In the Himalayas up to about 4,000 ft. Three races are 
recognised on differences of size and details of colouration, viz., the 
largest № orthern xanthornus, the intermediate Peninsular maderaspata- 
‘us, and the smallest Ceylonese ceylonensis. It is resident over the 
greater part of its range, but also moves about locally to some 


extent. 


№ а 


| 
у, 
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Habit: This oriole, like the last, is a bird of well-wooded country 

4 and groves of large trees, often in the neighbourhood of human ha- 
bitations. It has a variety of loud melodious calls which in general 

are very like those of the Indian Oriole. A harsh monosyllabic note 

\ commonly uttered is mistakable for one of the Tree-Pie’s. Otherwise, 
— . thére is no appreciable difference between the habits of the two 


species. 


Nesting: The principal months in India are from April to July, 
but in Ceylon it apparently breeds from October to May. The struc- 
ture and site of the nest do not differ from those of the Indian Oriole 
(Plate p. 198), but the eggs are somewhat smaller, pinker and less 


glossy. 


Orioles of both species, along with such other mild-mannered 
birds as doves and babblers, often build in the same tree as holds 
a nest of the Black Drongo. That this is by design rather than 
accident can scarcely be doubted considering how frequent the oc- 
currence is. It is certain also that by this means the birds must enjoy 


tion against marauders like crows and tree-pies: 
кошы m $ his harmless dependents 


The King Crow will tolerate the proximity of his t 1 
with Е but a crow has only to show himself in the реп 
of the nest-tree to be furiously set upon and beaten off by the valian 


Ж kokwal.and his wife. 
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»racula religiosa Linnaeus 


Size: Slightly larger than. the Myna. 


‘Field Characters: A glossy jet-black bird with yellow bill and legs, 
ала bright’orange-yellow patches of naked skin and wattles on the 
“héad. Sexes alike. Pdirs.or noisy flocks, in dense hill forest. 


Distribution: Resident- in 3 Clearly defined areas in India proper ( 


(т) Himalayan foothills up to about 2,500 ft. from near Almora © 
Assim, (2) ап área south of Chota Nàgpür including S-E Central 


Provinces, (3) upto about 5,000 ft. throughout the Western Ghats ' 


north to Kanara and rarely to Bombay. Three races are recognised 
on differences of size and in the head wattles: the northern inter- 
media, the central peninsularis and the southern indica. The last is 
also found locally upto 1,500 ft. in Ceylon, while another race, ptilo- 
genys, without the fleshy wattle on the earcoverts, is peculiar to the 
island, chiefly confined to the well-wooded Central Hill Zone. Besides 


these, two other races occur within our limits, one in Тепаѕѕегій the 
other in the Andamans. 


Habits: The Pahari- or Hill-Myna, as this bird is popularly known, 
inhabits heavily forested hill tracts. In its south-western range, 
cardamom and coffee plantations with their lofty natural evergreen 
shade trees form the ideal habitat. Pairs, or flocks of upto 
20, are commonly met with feeding on ripe figs of the various 
Fici and other fruits, in company with hornbills, green Pigeons and 
other frugivorous birds. The nectar of Coral, Silk Cotton and Silver 
Oak (Grevillea) flowers is also largely eaten and the birds do consider- 
able service as pollinating agents. The forest resounds with their 
loud, sharp, creaky shrieks, and in flight their wings produce the 
same whirring sound as green pigeons’. 


This Myna is much prized as a cage bird. It is a mimic of ex- 
ceptional merit, becomes very tame, and soon learns to reproduce 
the human voice and speech with astonishing clarity, 


Nesting : The season is from March to October. The nest—a 
collection of grass, leaves, feathers, 


deep-blue, sparsely spotted 
chocolate. 


„> 


т16 


The Grackle ог НШ-Мупа 
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The Rosy Pastor or Rose-coloured Starling 


ie 
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52. The Rosy Pastor or Rose-coloured 
Starling 


Pastor roseus (Linnaeus) 


Size: About that of the Myna. 

Field Characters: A rose-pink and black Myna-like bird with a 
prominent crest. Sexes alike, but young birds and adults in non- 
breeding plumage, duller and browner. Flocks, about cultivation. 


istribution: In winter all India. Particularly abundant in the 
orth-West, but diminishing markedly towards its eastern limit 
in Bengal. South of the Deccan also its numbers are small, and it 


~ {visits Ceylon only sparingly and irregularly. 


Habits: This, the Jowari Bird or Tilyer, is one of our earliest 
immigrants, some individuals often arriving as early as July ог 
August. The birds stay with us till April. Small parties and large 
Xiocks of upto 500 or more may be seen flying about in the vicinity 
of cultivation, especially jowari, alighting from time to time to feed 
on the ripening grain. The ryot may rattle his tin cans or shout 
himself hoarse, but all to no avail. The hungry swarms rise from 
one corner of his crops only to circle round in little ‘clouds’ and 
resettle in a farther corner, almost before the din has ceased! The 
birds rest in nearby trees in the intervals between their intermittent 
ravages, and spend their time in noisy chattering and warbling. The 
damage they cause is often considerable; but to compensate for this 
they do inestimable service in destroying locusts on an enormous 
scale, both in times of * invasions ' and while on their common breeding 
grounds in Central Asia. They may commonly be seen in attendance 
on cattle grazing on moist grassland, snapping up grasshoppers and 
other insects disturbed by the animals. Their food also consists 
largely of fruits and berries, those of the banyan, peepal, Lantana 
and “ Peeloo ” (Salvadora) being largely patronised, The birds are 
invariably present on Silk Cotton flowers gorging themselves on the 

sugary nectar they exude, and are truculent towards all other species 
visiting the tree on the same quest. They are important agents in 

the cross-pollination of these flowers, and responsible for the dispersal 

of seeds of a great variety of wild fruits. 
Nesting: The Rosy Pastor breeds in large colonies in Eastern 


Europe, and Western and Central Asia, on stony hillsides and amongst 
ruins, in May and June. The breeding grounds shift from yer ү 
$ whic 


year depending largely upon the movements of locust swarm: 
furnish the staple diet of the adults and of the young birds from 


the time they hatch out. 
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53: The Grey-headed Myna 


«MS 
Sturnia malabarica (Gmelin) x 


Size: Smaller than the Common Myna. 


Field Characters: A small trim Myna with blackish wing-quills. | 
Grey above, rusty-brown below. Sexes alike. Flocks, in thinly | 
wooded country. 


Distribution: Throughout India east and south of a line fron! 
Mt. Abu to Dehra Din; Assim, Burma, but not Ceylon. Itis ғ 
local migrant and shifts about considerably with the seasons) | 
Six races are recognised on differences of size and details of '- 
colouration. We are chiefly concerned with three, viz., the grey- 
headed India and Assim race malabarica, the  white-headed 


Travancore and Malabar race blythii, and the white-winged Burm 
race nemoricola. 


Habits: The Grey-headed 
country and the neighbourho i d forest cultiva- 
tion. In suitable localities, it i 


and in outlying parts. It goes about in s 


ed in low bushes or even to the ground. Its 


5 » those of Zizyphus, Lantana 
and the various Fici being abundantly taken. Insects are also eaten, 


Binary hawk, and after circling round 
се will resettle and resume feeding. 


Nesting : The season varies Somewhat according to locality, 
ranging between March and June. The nest is a Collection of twigs, 
rootlets and grass Placed in a barbet or woodpecker-hole in the stem 
of a tree, то to 40 feet from thi 


are pale-blue in colour without 


Both sexes share in buildin, 


the nest and care of the young, 
but the female alone is Said to in d ‘i о Ns wr 


icubate, 


% 
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Тће Brahminy or Black-headed Myna А X | 
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54, The Brahminy or Black-headed Myna 
Temenuchus pagodarum (Gmelin) 


Size: Smaller than the Common Myna. 


Field Characters: А typical Myna, grey above reddish-fawn 
below, with glossy black head and long crest; black wing-quills 
and brown tail, the latter with whitish edging at tip conspicuous 
when the bird spreads it out in alighting. In the young the head is 
sooty brown and crestless, and the general colouration dull. Sexes 


alike. Small flocks, in thinly wooded country. 


Coastal dry zone of Ceylon and the whole of contin- 
In the Himalayas commonly upto 
ally up to 8,000 ft. Absent or patchy 
as also іп evergreen forest. Mainly 


Distribution : 
ental India east to Bengal. 

„4,000 {tin summer, and occasion: 
in the arid portions of the N.-W. 
resident, but also local migrant. 


а is a dweller of open, lightly wooded country 
and often associates with the Grey-headed and Common species. 
It freely enters gardens, and makes itself at home on and about 
houses in towns and villages. It is neither so overwhelmingly 

terrestrial as the latter. Flocks of 
with feeding on banyan, peepal, 
ies in the usual mixed 


Habits: This Myn 


bér, Lantana and other fru 


frugivorous company. It is p 
the margin of village tanks, where it hops or 5 Ч 
feet of grazing cattle hunting the grasshoppers and other insects 
they disturb. It is likewise very fond of the nectar of flowers like 
those of the Silk Cotton, and also feeds largely on the fleshy blossoms 


of the Mhowa (Bassia). 
The bird has several merry creaking Or chattering notes and, 
at the breeding season, а pleasing little song in _the nature of a 
soliloquy. When uttering this, the crest 1s partially erected and 
the whole plumage frowzled. 


Nesting: The princip: 
The nest is a pad of grass, rags, 


al breeding months are from May to July. 
feathers, etc., placed in some hollow 
in a tree, ruined walls or even in those of jnhabited houses, and fre- 
quently in the midst of noisy bazaars. The eggs—3 ОГ 4—are 
pale-blue, unmarked. Both sexes share in building the nest, 
incubation and care of the young. 
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55. The Common Myna 
Acridotheres tristis (Linnaeus) 


Size: Between the Bulbul and the Pigeon. (9°). 


Field Characters: A familiar, perky, well-groomed dark-brown 
bird with bright yellow bill, legs and bare skin around the eyes. A 
large white patch on the wing is prominent in flight. Sexes alike. 
Common in towns as well as on the countryside. 


Distribution: Throughout the Indian Empire, 
about 9,000 feet in the Himalayas. Two rac 
the Indian #7155, and the darker Ceylonese me. 


^ 
, in summer up 225 
ез are recognised, viz., 
lanosternus, 


tations— 
ing city or far out on the countryside, 
d omnivorous іп diet, two conditions 
of commensalism with Man. 


This Myna has a varied assortment of sh: 
A loud, scolding rüdio-rüdio-radio is commonly heard, while during 
the mid-day heat when a pai ing i 
will frequently Bo through an amazing gamut of keek-keek-keek, 
kok-kok-kok, chur-chur, etc., 


e frowzled and a ludicrous 
bobbing of his head before his mate, 
Nesting : The season is principally from April to August. Often 
two successive broods arı i The nest is a collection of twigs, 
Toots, paper and rubbish Placed in i 
the ceiling and roof of a house. 


The eggs—four or five—are a ђе 


А, 
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The Common Myna 
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The Bank Myna 
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56. The Bank Myna 


Acridotheres ginginianus (Latham) 


Size: Slightly smaller than the Common Myna. 


Field Characters: Very like the last, but general colouration pale 
bluish-grey. Another distinguishing feature is the naked skin around 
the eyes which is brick-red instead of yellow. Sexes alike. Flocks, 


in open country. 


Another species, the Jungle Myna (ZEthiopsar fuscus), is not 
uncommon in lightly wooded country in many parts of India, and 
often found side by side with the Common. Myna. In size and ap- 
pearance it is rather similar to the latter, but more greyish-brown. 
ТЕ lacks the bare yellow skin around the eyes and has an upstanding 


brush-like tuft of feathers at the forehead. 


Distribution: The greater part of Northern India from Sind to 
Eastern Bengal, and south to about the latitude of Bombay. In 
portions of the Himilayas, up to about 3,000 feet. It is a resident, 
but also moves about a good deal locally. 


Habits: The Bank Myna is found in open cultivated country in 
the neighbourhood of towns and villages. Railway stations are a 
favgurite resort and large numbers may often be seen, e.g. in Gujarat, 
sauntering about on the platforms picking up bits of food dropped by 
the passengers or filching from vendors’ hand carts. The bird may also 
be confidently looked for about municipal refuse dumps and amongst 


grazing cattle. Its antics of clinging to the ears of the animals to 


pick off ticks, and holding on firmly but precariously as these are 
flapped, аге amusing to watch. Its voice 1s somewhat softer than 
that of the Common Myna, but otherwise there is little appreciable 
difference between the habits of the two. 


season is between May and August. The birds breed 
in colonies, often of considerable size. The nest is a rough pad of 

ass, leaves and rubbish placed in tunnels excavated by the birds 
in earth banks, or in weep-holes in the revetment of bridges, etc. When 
dug by the birds, these tunnels аге frequently up to 5 feet deep and 
often coalésce with adjacent ones. They terminate in a bulbous 


nest-chamber: 


The norm 
without markings. 


Nesting: Th 


al clutch consists of three to five eggs, glossy pale blue 
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57. The Pied Myna 


Sturnopastor contra (Linnaeus) 


Size: Slightly smaller than the Common Myna. 


Field Characters: A slim but obvious myna of pied black and white 
plumage, with a bright orange-red and yellow bill Sexes alike. 
Flocks, about open cultivation. 


Distribution: India east of a line from Ambala to Hyderabad (Dec- 
can) and Masülipatam ; Assim and Burma. Four races аге recog- 
nised on depth and other details of colouration, viz., the India-Assam. 
race contra, the doubtful dehrz, the Burma race superciliaris and 
the Siamese floweri. The last may just cross over into our boundary 
in South Tenasserim. : | 


Habits: This species inhabits cultivated country and.is rarely met 
with away from human habitations. Unlike the Common Myna 
however, it does not appropriate dwelling houses though often enter- 
ing gardens and compounds to hunt grasshoppers or dig up earth- 
worms on a flooded lawn, or to roost amongst groves of large trees. 
It is essentially a ground feeder and much more insectivorous in its 
diet than the mynas already described. It keeps in flocks—often 


associated with other mynas—in the neighbourhood of villages and , 


towns, feeding at the refuse dumps on their outskirts or attenaiag 
on grazing cattle on the moist grassy margins of village tanks. In 
Calcutta, particularly large flocks may be seen about the brackish 
Jakes and in the sewage outflow locality. 


It has a number of pleasant musical notes, some of them rather 
like snatches from the flight-song of the Finch-Larks. 


Nesting: The season ranges between March and September and often 
two successive broods are raised. The nest is very different from 
that of the other mynas, being a large untidy globular structure of 
twigs, leaves, grass and rubbish. It is placed on an outhanging 
branch of a mango or similar large tree near cultivation, 15 to 30 
feet from the ground. The birds do not nest in colonies as such, 
but it is not unusual to find 3 or 4 nests in the same tree. The eggs— 
four or five in number—are a glossy blue without markings. 


Both sexes share in building and care of the young. 
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The Baya or Common Weaver -Bird 
Male in breeding plumage |. 
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98. The Baya or Common Weaver-Bird 


Ploceus philippinus (Linnaeus) 


Size: That of the Sparrow. 

Field Characters: Female, and male іп non-breeding plumage, 
very like the female House-Sparrow but with a thicker bill and 
shorter tail. Flocks, about open cultivation. 


Distribution: Ceylon and all India, Assim and Burma. Mostly 


„plains, but also sub-Himalayan foothills upto about 3,000 feet, 


Three races are recognised on size and details of colouration, viz., 
the Indian philippinus, the Assam-Upper Burma race burmanicus, 
and the Lower Burma-Malaya race infortunatus. Resident, but also 
local ‘migrant. 


Habits: The Baya is essentially a bird of open cultivated country. 
ТЕ goes about in flocks, often of considerable size, gleaning paddy, 
jowari and other seeds on the ground, or invading ripening crops to 
which it causes a certain amount of damage. Paddy cultivation 
largely governs the seasonal movements of this bird. Enormous 
numbers gather to roost in favourite patches of reeds and bulrushes, 
usually on the swampy margins of tanks. Their normal call notes 
are а sparrow-like chit-chit-chit. In the breeding season these are 
followed by a long-drawn joyous chee-ee uttered in chorus by the 
males while working away on their nests. 


Nesting: The Baya is noted chiefly for its wonderful retort-shaped 
hsuging nests and for its remarkable breeding biology. The season 
coincides with the S-W Monsoon—chiefly between May and 
September—and the consequent availability of paddy plants and 
coarse saw-edged grasses for building material. Тһе birds build in 
colonies, occasionally of well over 100 nests, on babool or bér trees and 
date or palmyra palms standing amidst cultivation. The nest with 
its long entrance tube is commonly suspended over water at heights 
of between 5 and до feet. It is compactly woven with Strips of grass 
or paddy leaf and has a small quantity of mud stuck inside near the 
egg-chamber, the significance of which is not understood. The male 
does most of the building. When a nest is nearing completion a 
prospecting female arrives to inspect. If approved she takes Possession 
of it, and thenceforth the two become husband and wife, she 
assisting to finish off the interior. As soon as she is settled on her 
eggs, the male commences another nest close by which in due course 
is similarly appropriated by a second female. Thus a single cock 
may have two, three or more nests and Wives. 


The eggs—two to four—are pure white and unmarked. The 
female alone incubates and is mainly responsible for tending the 
young. 
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59. The Striated Weaver-Bird 


Ploceus manyar (Horsfield) 


Size: That of the Sparrow. 


Field Characters: Differs from the Baya in having the breast 
fulvous boldly streaked with black in both sexes and in the breeding 
as well as non-breeding plumage of the male. Flocks, in swampy 
tall grass areas. 


Distribution: Patchily more or less throughout the Indian Empire 
in humid or swampy tracts covered with tail grass and bulrushes, 
as in the Himalayan Terai. Within our limits, three races are 
recognised on details of colouration, viz., the N-W Indian race 
striatus, the North India~Assim-Burma race peguensis, and the бой ЕЕ 
Indian flaviceps. The last is also found locally іп Ceylon. 


Habits: Except that it is more confined to the vast seas of 
elephant- and other tall coarse grass, and to bulrushes &c., about 
tanks and swamps, this weaver does not differ appreciably in habits 
from the Baya. Both species, but especially the last, are largely kept 
as pets. They are apt at learning and can be readily trained to 
perform a number of tricks such as muzzle-loading and firing off a 
toy cannon, retrieving a ring dropped into a well before it reaches 
the water, stringing beads, picking out correct numbers, fetchiiig 
leaves from trees, and others requiring a high degree of skill. 


Nesting: The season ranges, according to local conditions of 
humidity and rainfall, between February and September. The 
nests, built in smaller colonies, are similar to those of the Baya, but 
have shorter entrance tubes and are on the whole more loosely and 
roughly woven. They are suspended from bulrushes, giant grass, 
&c., usually on swampy ground. The nest is not attached by a long 
slender suspension as is the Baya's, but directly to a number of 
grass-blades which makes its upper end broader than in that species. 
Pellets of mud are stuck near the egg-chamber in these nests also, 
and the breeding biology of the two species is very similar in all other 
respects. 


The full clutch consists of two to four eggs, white in colour, 
unmarked. 
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The Striated Weaver-Bird 
Male in breeding plumage 
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1. The White-backed Миша 
2. The White-throated Munia 
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60. The White-backed Мита 


Uvoloncha striata (Linnaeus) 


Size: Smaller than the Sparrow. 

Field Characters: A small black and white finch with heavy bluish 
conical bill and wedge-shaped tail. Sexes alike. Parties, about open 
cultivation. 

Distribution: Ceylon and a large part of peninsular India; a sub- 
Himalayan belt from Garhwal eastwards ; Assim, Burma, Andamans, 


‚ Nicobars. Six races are recognised chiefly on details of colouration. 


Habits: This Маша goes about in small flocks which feed on grass 
seeds &c., on the ground near cultivation, and utter feeble chirruping 
calls. 

Nesting: There is no well defined season, the principal months 
varying from locality to locality. The nest is an untidy globular 
structure of feathery flowering grass with a lateral entrance hole— 
sometimes like a short tube. It is placed in low bushes or trees, 5 
to то feet from the ground. The normal clutch is of five or six eggs, 
pure white in colour. Both sexes share in building, incubation (?) 
and care of the young.. The incubation period is 13-14 days. 


61. The White-throated Мата 


Uroloncha malabarica (Linnaeus) 


Size: Same as above. 

Field Characters: A plain earthy-brown, thick-billed little bird 
with pointed black tail, whitish underparts and white rump. Parties, 
in dry open scrub country. 

Distribution: The drier parts of Ceylon and of all India (up to 
about 6,000 feet in the Himalayas) east to, but excluding Assam. 
Habits: The White-throated Маша inhabits dry, open, cultivated 
as well as sparse scrub-and-bush country, and avoids humid forest. 
It is usually met with in flocks gleaning grass seeds on the ground 
or taking them off the ears. The feeble chirruping notes differ little 
from those of other münias. 

Nesting: Breeds throughout the greater part of the year, 
building the usual globular, münia nest of grass іп some low bush. In 
cotton-growing tracts these are often largely composed of cotton wool 
filched from the fields. It also habitually utilises old weaver-bird 
nests for’ laying in. The normal clutch is of four to six white, 
unmarked, eggs The nests are used as dormitories by the entire 
{аш?у Jong after the young have flown. . 
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62. The Spotted Munia 


Uroloncha punctulata (Linnaeus) 
Size: Same as the last two species. 
Field Characters: In breeding plumage upper parts chocolate-brown ; 
lower, white speckled with black. In non-breeding and young 
plumage more or less plain brown. Sexes alike. Flocks, about 
open cultivation. 
Distribution: Throughout the Indian Empire excepting Sind, 
Punjab plains, portions of Кајршапа and the N-W., Е. Province. In 
the Himalayas up to about 6,000 feet. Three races are recognised 
on details of colouration, viz., the India-Assam-Ceylon race lineoventer, 
the Burma race subundulata, and the Shan States-Chinese topela. 
Resident, but also local migrant. 
Habits: TypicalMünia. Flocks—sometimes of up to 200 individuals 
—feed on the ground on grass seeds, &c. When disturbed the birds 
fly up into trees and bushes uttering feeble chirrups. They occasion- 
ally devour winged termites emerging from the ground. 
Nesting: The season is mainly between July and October. The nest 
is a ball of grass about 8 inches across, with a lateral entrance hole 
near the top. It is built in some low, thorny tree or bush—sometimes 
several nests together. The eggs—four to eight—are glossless white, 
unmarked. Both sexes partake in building and tending the young. 


63. The Red Маша or Waxbill 


‘Amandava amandava (Linnaeus) 
Size: Smaller than the last. 
Field Characters: Male in non-breeding dress, and female, brownish 
sparsely spotted with white, with red bill and crimson rump. Тай 
rounded. Flocks, in tall grassland and among reeds, often on wet 
ground. 
Distribution: Throughout India from Sind to Assim (and Burma) 
and from about 2,000 ft. in the Himalayas almost to Cape Comorin. 
Not Ceylon. Upto 6,000 ft. in the peninsular hills. The Burmese 
race flavidiventris differs from the Indian amandava in having the abdo- 
men orange-yellow instead of crimson in the breeding male. Resident 
species. 
Habits: Typical Маша. Its feeble call notes are more musical 
than those of the species described, and during the breeding season 
the male keeps up a low, continuous twittering song. It is a popular 
cage bird and large numbers are always for sale in bird markets. 
Nesting: The season is not sharply defined, but breeding is perhaps 
most general in the rains, from June to October. The nest is a small 
globular structure of grass, lined with finer grasses and feathers. It is 
normally placed under 2 feet from the ground, in a tussock, of coarse 
grass or bracken bush. The eggs—four to seven in number—are 
glossless white, unmarked. у 


Both sexes share in building, incubation and care of the y "ut в. 
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2 3. The Spotted Munia 
Breeding plumage 
4. The Red Мита or Waxbill 
Male in breeding plumage 
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The Common Indian or Hodgson’s Rose-Fin :h ” 
Male № 
Female 
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64, The Common Indian or Hodgson’s 
Rose-Finch 


Carpodacus erythrinus (Pallas) 
! 
Size: A trifle larger than the House-Sparrow. 
Field Characters: Both in the rose-coloured male and the brownish 
female, the heavy conical finch bill and the slightly forked tail are 


always conspicuous features. Flocks, in wooded country and about 
cultivation. 


Distribution: The Indian race roseafus breeds in the Himülayüs 


at 10,000 feet and higher, from Kumaon and Garhwail to East Tibet, 
down through Yünnan to the Shin States and eastward beyond our 
borders, In:winter it spreads out over the whole of India and Burma. 
"The Eastern European race erythrinus also occurs іп N-W and Central 
India in winter, while the Caucasus race kubanensis enters the extreme 
North-West. The races differ from each other mainly in depth of 
colouration. 


Habits: The Rose-Finch is found in continental India chiefly 
between September and May. It is met with in small flocks in 
wooded country and on the outskirts of cultivation, feeding in 
bushes, scrub and standing crops. Its diet consists of flower buds as 
wellas berries (such as Lantana), banyan figs, bamboo seeds, jowari, 
linseed and other grains. The nectar of Butea, Erythrina and a large 
variety of other wild flowers is habitually eaten, and the birds 


` doubtless play a considerable part in cross-pollinating them. 


The ordinary call note is a musical whistling, interrogative 
гоове ?-tooee 2, but just before the birds depart for their breeding 
grounds the beginnings of a loud pleasant song may often be heard. 


Nesting: The season in the Himālayäs is from June to August. The 
nest is a cup of grass lined with fine roots and hair. It is placed 
between 2 and 6 feet from the ground in wild rose and similar bushes. 
The eggs—three ог four—ate blue in colour, spotted and speckled 
with blackish and light red. 


B ith sexes share in building the nest and tending the young. 
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65. The Yellow-throated Sparrow 


Gymnorhis xanthocollis (Burton) 


Size: That of the House-Sparrow. 


Field Characters: An unmistakable sparrow with a conspicuous 
chestnut shoulder-patch, two whitish bars in the wing and a lemon 
yellow ‘thumb impression’ on the throat. The female lacks the 
last, and the chestnut on her shoulders is paler. Tail markedly but 
not deeply forked. Flocks, in open lightly wooded country. 


Distribution: Practically all India from about 4,000 feet in the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin and from Sind to Bengal; also Shin 
States Burma. Absentin Assam. Winter straggler to Ceylon. Two 
Taces are recognised, viz., the paler transfuga of Sind and the N-W 
Frontier, and the darker xanthocollis of the rest of its Indian range. 
Resident and marked local migrant. 


Habits: While often found in the neighbourhood of human habi- 
tations, the Yellow-throated Sparrow does not establish itself in 
dwellings in the impudent matter-of-fact way the House-Sparrow 
does. It keeps more to open scrub country and light deciduous 
forest. Flocks of upto 30 are usually met with gleaning paddy 
grains, or grass seeds in stubble fields and on the outskirts of cul- 
tivation and villages. It also feeds largely on berries, e.g., Lantana, 
moths and other insects, and flower nectar. The chirpy call notes 
are similar to those of the House-Sparrow but pleasanter. During 
the heat of the day the flocks retire into the centre of some leafy tree 
and spend the hours in noisy chirruping and chatter. 


Nesting: The season is from April to June. The nest is a collec- 
tion of grass, wool, feathers and rubbish placed in a hole in a tree 
at any height between 8 and 25 feet. Woodpecker- and barbet-holes 
are often appropriated, and nest boxes put up in a garden are freely 
used. Antiquated street lamps offer favourite nest-sites, and some- 
times a hole on the outside of a building is occupied. Often the 
same hole is used year after year. The eggs—three or four—are 
whitish or pale greenish-white, profusely spotted, blotched and 
streaked with dingy brown. 


Both sexes share in building the nest and tending the ‘voung. 
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66. The House-Sparrow 
Passer domesticus (Linnaeus) 


Size: Universally known. Smaller than the Bulbul, (6%). 


Field Characters: Female earthy-brown streaked with black and 
fulvous above; whitish below. An unfailing commensal of Man. 


Distribution: Practically worldwide. Throughout the Indian Empire 
excepting Andamans, Nicobars and extreme South Tenasserim. 
Normally up to about 7,000 feet in the Himalayas. We are concerned 
with two races viz., the all-Indian indicus, and the larger Kashmir 
and N-W Frontier гасе parkini (—bactrianus.) 5 


Habits: Тһе House-Sparrow is а confirmed hanger-on of Man in 
hills and plains alike, whether in bustling, noisy city, or outlying 
forest village. When fresh areas are colonised, the Sparrow is 


‚ amongst the foremost to profit, and quick to adapt itself to.the new 


surroundings. In spite of this, however, its complete absence in 
certain apparently suitable localities—as for example in the Travan- 
core hills—seems curious and inexplicable. In winter, House-Spar- 
rows collect in flocks—often of considerable size—to feed in the 
neighbourhood of cultivation and sometimes quite far afield. At 
this season, too, large numbers roost together in favourite trees or 
hedges, and indulge in a great deal of noise and bickering before 
settling down for the night. Their food consists mostly of grains and 
seeds gleaned on the ground, or picked out of horse and cattle- 
,droppings. Indeed, the presence or absence of horses at a hill-station, 
for example, has a marked influence on the local sparrow population. 
Insects and flower buds are also eaten. 
t 

The vulgar, irritating call notes of the Sparrow are too well 
known to need description. Breeding males have besides, a loud, 
«monotonous, and still more aggravating 'song '—Tsi, . tsi, tsi or 
cheer, cheer, cheer, &c., uttered, sometimes for fully 10 minutes on 
end, as the bird fluffs out his plumage, arches his rump, droops his 
wings and struts about arrogantly, twitching his slightly cocked tail. 
Nesting: Practically throughout the year. Several broods are 
raised in quick succession. The nest is a collection of straw and 
rubbish placed in a hole in wall or ceiling, niche, gargoyle, inverted 
lamp shade, and in every conceivable situation within or on the outside 
of a tenanted building. Rarely, in some small bushy tree or creeper. 
The eggs—three to five—are whitish or раје greenish-white, marked 
with vari sus shades of brown. 

Bot. sexes build and tend the young, but the female alone in- 
Cubatec/ Тһе incubation period is 14 days. i 
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67. The Black-headed Bunting 


Emberiza melanocephala Scopoli 


68. The Red-headed Bunting 


Emberiza brunniceps Brandt 


Size: Slightly larger than the House-Sparrow. 
Field Characters: Yellow sparrow-like birds with a longer and no- 
ticeably forked tail. The female of the Black-headed species is pale 
fulvous-brown above; that of the Red-headed Bunting ashy-brown. 
Lower plumage of both pale fulvous washed with yellow. Large 
flocks—often of both species mixed—about.open cultivation. 

Another bird of the same size but less gregarious habits, with 
a wide residential distribution in the Lower Himalayas, Central and 
peninsular India is the Crested Bunting (Melophus lathami). The 
male is black and chestnut, of the same colour scheme as the Crow- 
Pheasant, with a prominent pointed crest. The female—also crested— 
is dark brown with some cinnamon in her wings. 


Distribution: In winter over the greater part of continental and 
peninsular India. The Black-headed Bunting is confined chiefly 
to the western side south to Belgaum, but the other extends east to 
Chota-Nagpur and south to Coimbatore. 


Habits: These Buntings arrive in India in September/October 
and depart again in March/April. They spread themselves out 
over the country in enormous flocks, which keep to open cultivation 
interspersed with bush and babool jungle. The birds descend in 
* clouds ' to feed upon ripening crops—jowar, wheat, bajra and others 
—and cause considerable damage. The masses present a remarkable 
spectacle when settled in the surrounding trees and hedges, the yellow 
plumage of the males glistening in the sun against the dark green 
background. 

The birds are mostly silent whilst with us—the only note heard 
being a sparrow-like, but musical tweet as they fly about. Just before 
they depart for their breeding grounds, however, the beginnings of 
a loud, pleasant whistling song may sometimes be heard. . 
Nesting: The Black-headed Bunting breeds in W. Asia and Е. 
Europe. Within our limits, the Red-headed species breeds only in 
British Balichistan, in May and June. Its nest is cup-shaped, made 
of weed-stalks and fibres and lined with goat’s hair. It is well con- 
cealed in garden hedges, rose bushes, vines, and not uncommonly 
2 to 4 feet up in the fork of peach trees growing in wheat fields. The 
normal clutch is of five eggs—pale greenish-white, speckled an і spotted 
with dark brown, lavender and grey. NS 
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The Dusky Crag-Martin 
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69. The Dusky Crag-Martin 


Riparia concolor Sykes 
Size: Slightly smaller than the House-Sparrow. 


Field Characters: A uniformly sooty-brown bird with a short square 
tail, and swallow-like wings and flight. A roundish white spot on all 
tail-feathers except the middle and outermost pairs, conspicuous when 
“Whe bird banks or wheels in the air. Sexes alike. Small numbers 
about cliffs, &c., in company with swallows. 


The closely allied Crag Martin Riparia rupestris, breeding in 
the Himalayas and beyond, is often found associating with the present 
species during winter. Itis slightly larger and paler, and has whitish 
underparts. 


Distribution: Resident throughout India (excepting Sind and the 
Punjab) from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin and from Ràjpütüna 
to Western Bengal. Patchy locally. 


Habits: ‘The Dusky Crag Martin’ is an exceptionally happy name 
which describes this bird admirably. It is a close relation of 
the swallows and inseparable from crags and rock-scarps, being found 
wherever these occuf. It is also very fond of old stone buildings— 
even in the midst of populated, noisy cities—hill forts and ancient 
ruins, and may usually be.met with either flying about in twos and 
threes in their neighbourhood hawking winged insects, or perched 
on some ledge or cornice. Rock-cut caves, such as at Ellora and 
Ajanta in the Deccan, and others elsewhere within its range, invariably 
have their small resident population of these Crag Martins. The 
birds utter a soft, cheerful chit-chit as they fly about. 


Nesting: The principal months vary according to locality, but it 
` breeds more or less throughout the year, commonly rearing two broods 
in succession. The nest is a deepish oval saucer attached like a bracket 
to a perpendicular wall or rock face, under an archway or projecting 
ledge, often leaving just a narrow slit between the top of the nest and 
the ceiling. It is composed of plastered mud-pellets collected at a 
puddle while wet. The depression is lined with fine grass, tow and 
feathers, The nests are solitary as a rule, but may occasionally be 
found in a small scattered colony. They are built under eaves and 
against rafters in inhabited bungalows, old mosques, tombs and caves 
as well as on natural cliffs. The normal clutch consists of two or 
three eg;s, white in colour, minutely speckled and spotted with 
Various ‘shades of reddish-brown. Both sexes share in building, 
incubation and tending the young. 
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70. The Common Swallow 


Hirundo rustica Linnaeus 


Size: About that of the House-Sparrow. 


Field Characters: Glossy steel-blue upper plumage, chestnut 
forehead and throat, fulvous-white underparts and deeply forked tail. 
Sexes alike. Gregariously, in open country and by water. 


Distribution: In winter throughout the Indian Empire. The 
visitors are mainly comprised of two races differing from each other 
in size and details of colouration, viz.,; the European-West 
Himalayan race rustica, and the East Asiatic-East Himalayan 
gulturalis. A third race—the N-E Siberian tytleri—with chestnut 
underparts, is restricted in winter to Е. Bengal, Assim and Burma. 


Habits: The vast majority of swallows that visit the plains of 


India—except in the N-W where the European race predominates— 
belong to the Eastern gutturalis. The birds arrive in August/Sep- 
tember and return to their breeding grounds in April/May. They 
are met with gregariously, perched on telegraph wires or beating 
back and forth over reeds and grass on marshes or shallow jheels, 
hawking insects in the air or scooping them up from the surface of 
the water. They are also common about cultivation. Large con- 
gregations collect every evening to roost amongst reed- and tamarisk- 


beds standing in water. The flight, consisting of a few rapid wing, 


strokes followed by long glides, is swift and graceful, the forked tail 
greatly enhancing the agility of their movements. On first arriving, 
and also prior to emigration, these swallows collect in enormous 
swarms often covering long stretches of telegraph wires and over- 
flowing on to adjacent tree-tops and even the ground. 


Their food consists of winged insects which are captured in the 
air. They have a number of pleasant twittering notes uttered both 
on the wing and while at rest. 


Nesting: Within our limits the European race breeds in Balü- 
chistiin and the Himalayas from Kashmir to Nepal. The Eastern 
race breeds from Sikkim to N-E Assim, at between 4 and 7 thousand 
feet. Often two successive broods are reared between April and 
July. The nest is similar to that of the Crag Martin, but the mud 
js reinforced with grass and straw. It is fixed in the corner of a 
verandah near the ceiling, under eaves or against rafters in Поа вз, 
both inhabited and disused. The eggs—four or five—are; similar 
in colour and markings to those of the last species. 
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The Indian Wire-tailed Swallow 
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71. The Indian Wire-tailed Swallow 


Hirundo smithii Leach 


Size: Same as the last. 


Field Characters: Glossy steel-blue above, with a chestnut cap; 
white below. Distinguishable from all other swallows by its 
glistening white underparts and two long, fine, * wires ' in the tail. 
In the female these are shorter. Pairs or parties, in open cultivation, 
near water. 

Another common swallow is the Red-rumped or Striated species 
H. daurica. This may be recognised by a chestnut half-collar on 
the nape, a chestnut rump, and finely dark-striated underparts which 
are white with a fulvous tinge. It is usually present about old 
mosques and buildings. 


Distribution: The Indian race filifera is found írom about 5,000 
feet in the Himalayas south to Mysore and the Nilgiris, and from 
the N-W Frontier and Sind east to Bengal Also in Pegu and 
Tenasserim. Mainly resident, but local migrant in parts. 


Habits; The habits of the Wire-tailed Swallow do not differ 
appreciably from those of the foregoing species. It is, however, 
even more devoted to the neighbourhood of water and is hardly ever 
met with away from it. Several birds may be seen loosely together 
skimming over the surface of a jheel or village tank, or hawking 
insects a few feet above it or over ploughed fields around its margin. 


It utters a pleasant chit-chit while flying about. In the breeding 
season the male has a pretty little twittering song. When agitated, аз 
for example when the nest is threatened by a covetous sparrow, the 
birds launch a series of furious mock attacks snapping their bills at 
the intruder every time they shoot past him. The ‘ war cries’ then 
uttered are very like the chi-chip, chi-chip of a wagtail in flight. 


Nesting: The season extends practically over the whole year, 
but the principal months are March to September. Two broods 
are frequently raised in succession. The nest does not differ from 
that of the Crag Martin. It is attached under arches of bridges and 
culverts, to cliffs flanking streams, and frequently to rafters in the 
verandahs of bungalows. In situations as the last, the House- 
Sparrow often ousts the rightful owners, usurping the nest for its own 
purposes. Тһе nest is usually solitary, but, occasionally several are 
built close together. The normal clutch is of three to five eggs, in 
appeararce like those of the Common Swallow. Both sexes share 
in building and care of the young. Flying young are commonly fed 
by the parents in mid-air. 
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72. The Eastern Grey Wagtail 


Motacilla cinerea Tunstall 


Size: About that of the House-Sparrow, but with a long tail. 


Field Characters: Іп non-breeding plumage blue-grey above with 
greenish-yellow rump, and yellowish-white underparts, brighter 
yellow towards the tail. No black оп chin and throat. А slim, 
sparrow-like bird with slender bill and long tail (even for а wagtail) 
which is constantly wagged up and down. Sexes (in winter) alike, 
Singly, on the ground by streams, etc. 


Several other species of grey and yellow wagtails also visit the 
Indian plains during the cold season. In winter plumage their 
identification in the field is difficult, but it is usually possible to tell 
the species towards the end of their stay in our midst, when most 
have donned their summer dress. 


Distribution: The Eastern race melanope (—caspica) which breeds from 
the Ural Mountains to Kamschatka and south to Afghanistan and 
the Himalayas, is found in winter throughout the Indian Empire. 


Habits: The Grey Wagtail is almost invariably met with as a 
solitary bird near streams or rocky pools in well-wooded country 
both hil and plain, and also along forest paths. It runs about 
briskly chasing insects, turning and twisting with agility in their 
pursuit and often springing up into the air flutteringly after them. 
Sometimes it makes regular sallies after winged insects from a 
stone amid stream, snapping up the quarry in the air and returning 
to its base. The tail is constantly wagged up and down. Its fight, 
like that of other wagtails, is a series of long undulating curves caused ` 
by alternate quick flapping and closing of the wings. It is accom- 
panied by a sharp chi-cheep, chi-cheep, etc. ‘These are the only call 
notes heard whilst the birds are with us in their winter quarters. In 
the breeding season a pretty little ' song ' js uttered by the male. 


Its food consists entirely of small insects and molluscs. 


Nesting: Within our limits, this Wagtail breeds only in the 
Himàlayüs between 6 and 12 thousand feet elevation, from May to 
july. The nest is cup-shaped, made of grass, rootlets and wool. 
It is placed under a stone, amongst the roots of a fallen tree or under 
a thick bush near a stréam, preferably on a miniature islet in the 
middle of it. The eggs—four to six in number—are yellowish-grey 
or greenish, freckled with reddish-brown, more densely aout the 
broad end. Both parents tend the young. 
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